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State  me  nf  of  Purpose 

The  housing  crisis  persists  despite  an  ever  more  bewildering  array  of  federal, 
state  and  local  programs  aimed  at  assuring  every  resident  a  decent  home  in  a  livable 
environment.    Because  of  its  concern  about  the  serious  nature  of  housing  problems 
In  the  Commonwealth  today,  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  commissioned  this 
study.    It  was  prompted  by  the  need  of  public  agencies  throughout  the  state  to  have 
comprehensive,  up-to-date  information  for  planning  and  housing  development. 
The  effort  was  designed  explicity  to  provide  the  data  base  and  analysis  required  to 
clarify  the  following  issues: 

(1)  How  many  families  and  elderly  households  in  the  Commonwealth  need 
governmental  assistance  in  order  to  secure  decent  housing  at  a  reasonable  cost? 

Given  the  quality  of  the  Census  and  other  available  data,  how  can  one  best  approximate 

the  real  magnitude  of  the  housing  problem?    How  great  are  the  actual  discrepancies 

between    the  private  market's  ability  to  supply  housing  at  various  prices,  locations, 

and  bedroom  sizes,  and  the  need  for  units  in  these  different  categories?    How  are 

unmet  housing  needs  distributed  geographically  among  the  state's  regions,  cities  and  towns? 

(2)  What  constitutes  a  "balanced  "  housing  program? 

How  much  of  this  unmet  need  can  be  satisfied  by  making  better  use  of  the  existing  housing 
stock?    How  much  of  the  need  must  be  met  through  new  construction  ?    To  what 
extent  can  rehabilitation  programs  restore  deteriorated  units  to  an  acceptable 
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standard?    Whaf  pofential  do  direcf  rent  assistance  approaches  have  for  the  immediate 
future?    What  are  the  implications  of  this  analysis  for  new  state  legislation? 

(3)    What  is  g  rational  and  equitable  basis  for  allocating  new  construction 
responsibilities  among  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth?    How  should 
variables  such  as  employment  growth  and  fiscal  capacity  be  weighed  against  the 
actual  local  incidence  of  housing  needs  in  devising  a  workable  allocation  formula? 

The  introductory  section  explains  the  conceptual  approach  developed  to  resolve 
these  questions,  and  highlights  the  study's  ma}or  findings.    Section  II  presents  a 
detailed  account  of  the  methodology  employed.    Section  III  summarizes  the  major 
findings  of  the  study,  including  the  magnitude  of  housing  needs  as  well  as  the  mix  of 
government  programs  necessary  to  meet  these  needs.    Data  is  presented  for  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  twelve  Regional  Planning  Districts. 

Care  has  been  taken  throughout  to  present  findings  in  a  manner  most  useful  for 
those  officials  at  the  state,  regional  and  local  level  who  must  actually  form  and 
execute  housing  policies  within  their  jurisdictions.    At  the  same  time,  we  have  sought 
to  devise  a  methodology  that  can  be  adapted  and  further  refined  by  these  officials 
in  the  continual  process  of  documenting  local  housing  needs  and  translating  such 
determinations  into  policies  and  programs. 
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I.    Introduction 

This  report  represents  a  comprehensive  effort  to  develop  information  on  the  type, 
amount,  and  distribution  of  housing  needs  in  the  Commonwealth,  together  with 
regional  housing  assistance  targets,  recommendations  for  a  balanced  housing  program 
and  allocation  guidelines  for  new  construction. 

The  provision  of  this  information  is  as  timely  as  it  is  unique.    Certainly,  the 
problems  of  substandard  housing,  overcrowded  living  conditions  and  excessive 
budgetary  commitments  for  shelter  have  always  been  with  us,  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.    But  in  the  post-World  War  years,  the  nature  of  these 
problems  has  undergone  importer  t  changes: 

The  patterns  of  metropolitan  growth  have  led  to  high  concentrations  of  the 
poor  and  of  minorities  in  central  cities  where  the  housing  stock  is  oldest  and 
most  deteriorated  and  where  suitable  employment  opportunities  are  in  decline; 

the  disintegration  of  traditional  family  composition,  combined  with  increases 
In  life  expectancy,  have  dramatically  increased  the  number  of  elderly  couples 
and  individuals  in  need  of  low-cost  shelter; 

and  the  continuing  inability  of  the  private  market  to  produce  low-cost  housing 
has  been  aggravated  by  severe  inflationary  trends  in  the  cost  of  land,  labor  and 
materials,  so  that  each  year  a  larger  number  of  families  are  priced  out  of  the 
housing  market. 
Given  this  situatipn,  the  role  of  government  has  continued  to  expand  to  the  point 
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where  close  to  one-third  of  all  housing  starts  In  the  nation  receive  some  form  of 
government  assistance.    But  If  the  general  public  accepts  the  need  for  government  action, 
the  actual  form  of  government  assistance  finds  less  consensus,  and  there  has  been 
substantial  dissatisfaction  with  shortsighted  failures  to  consider  the  broader  effects  of  public 
action.    For  example,  during  long  periods  in  the  1940's  and  1950's,  federal  FHA  and 
VA  housing  Insurance  programs  provided  virtually  the  only  new  housing  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  low  Income  families.    But  the  federal  insurance  programs  have 
come  under  considerable  criticism  in  retrospect  for  helping  to  foster  patterns  of  economic 
and  racial  discrlminafion,  detrimental  to  central  city  vitality  and  wasteful  in  the  use  of 
metropolitan  land  resources.    The    public  housing  programs  have  been  even  more 
severely  condemned  for  their  alleged  failure  to  produce  intrlnslcly  decent  housing  as 
well  as  the  destructive  impact  of  individual  projects  on  their  own  neighborhoods. 
And,  at  this  very  moment,  a  nationwide  scandal  Is  unfolding  In  the  operation  of  one 
of  the  basic  HUD  programs  for  housing  low-income  families,  a  scandal  that  Involves 
millions  of  dollars  and  a  demoralizing  housing  experience  for  thousands  of  low  income 
families. 

The  federal  experience  clearly  teaches  the  need  for  careful  planning  that  considers 
housing  functions  from  the  perspective  of  the  broad-ranged  dynamics  of  metropolitan 
growth.        Such    considerations  are  particularly  timely,  for  an  additional  result  of  the 
persistent  difficulties  encountered  by  federal  housing  programs  is  the  likely  diminution 
of  the  federal  role  in  housing,  at  least  programatlcally,  and  a  complementary  Increase 
in  state  and  local  responsibilities.      This  increase  will  be  further  reinforced  by  the 
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stronger  discretionary  position  of  state  and  local  governments  resulting  from  the 
overall  transition  to  federal  revenue  sharing  and  away  from  the  categorical  grant 
programs  through  which  federal  assistance  sharing  has  been  delivered  in  the  past. 
Here  in  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  country  in  terms  of  the 
extent  and  success  of  its  state  housing  programs,  these  trends  will  heighten  the 
importance  of  providing  housing  and  planning  agencies  at  the  state,  regional  and  local 
level  with  the  best  possible  information  with  which  to  develop  and  evaluate  housing 
policies  and  programs.    It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  study  to  meet  this  demand  by: 

-  designing  a  method  for  establishing  housing  needs; 

-  employing  that  method  to  determine  the  current  magnitude  and  distribution 
of  housing  needs  in  the  Commonwealth;  and 

-  providing  a  procedure  through   which  state,  regional,  and  local  housing 
and  planning  agencies  can  allocate  their  limited  housing  assistance  resources, 
specifically  in  relation  to  two  major  policy  questions: 

how  should  housing  assistance  be  distributed  geographically?  . 

how   should  choices  be  made  among  available  housing  assistance  programs? 
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A.    The  Need  for  Housing  Assistance 

Wifh  repetition,  even  the  most  ominous  of  statistics  tend  to  induce  fatalistic 
acceptance  rather  than  animated  alarm.    Like  holiday  traffic  tolls,  figures  documenting 
the  "housing  crisis"  have  become  so  familiar  that  they  often  fail  to  convey  a  clear 
sense  of  urgency.    And  the  very  presentation  of  a  critically  high  assessment  of  housing 
need,  considered  in  relation  to  the  frequently  limited  housing  assistance  available,  may 
contribute  more  to  dismay  and  discouragement  than  to  the  renewal  of  efforts  to 
meet  the  need.    But  for  a  public  agency  to  undertake  to  define  and  quantify  housing 
need  must   imply  an  obligation  to  meet  it,   or  such  an  effort  is  an  empty  and  wasteful 
exercise.    And  this      should  be  made  clear,  at  the  outset,  that  this  assessment  of 
housing  need  is  part  of  a  real  and  ongoing  process  of  decision-making  by  the  Department 
to  determine  how  best  to  apply  the  resources  that  are  currently  available  and  to  establish 
new  and  if  necessary  higher  targets  for  levels  of  housing  assistance. 

In  the  case  of  the  present  study  this  problem  may  be  complicated  by  the  assumption  made- 
throughout  that  optimum  targets  are  to  be  formulated,  both  in  allocating  housing 
construction  responsibilities  among  geographic  areas  and  In  choosing  among  alternative 
housing  assistance  programs.  Of  course-,  the  prevalence  of  numerical  statements  should 
not  distract  attention  from  the  underlying  presence  of  judgments  as  to  the  definition 
of  need  and  how  this  need  should  be  met.    These  underlying  judgments  are  detailed  in 
the  methodology  section,  and  should  be  given  serious  attention  by  anyone  concerned  with 
evaluating  or  using  the  results  of  this  stud>^     In      respect  to  the  guidelines    provided 
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for  choosing  among  program  options,  a  special  cautionary  point  should  be  raised. 
For  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  state's  regions  and  localities, sufficient  resources 
currently  are  not  available  to  provide  all  of  the  housing  assistance  required.    This  is 
partfcularly  evident  in  relation  to  the  minimal  appropriations  for  direct  rent  assistance 
and  rehabilitation  programs.    Thus  even  though  the  optimum  mix  of  housing  assistance 
programs  for  a  particular  locality  or  region  might  place  heavy  reliance  on  such  programs, 
their  limited  supply  will  probably  necessitate  continuing  reliance  on  available  programs 
of  new  construction.    What  is  essential,  then,  is  meeting  the  human  needs  for  decent 
shelter.    The  method  chosen  for  meeting  these  needs  is  important,  but  secondary. 
At  least  in  the  near  future,  the   state  will  have  to  rely  primarily  on  existing  new 
construction  programs.    Over  time,  however,  the  Commonwealth  should  supplement 
the  production  programs  with  direct  rental  assistance  and  rehabilitation  programs.    This 
will  provide  a  more  balanced  and  effective  housing  program. 

In  this  regard,  one  further  note  should  be  made  of  the' essentially  conservative 
assumptions  followed  in  quantifying  housing  needs.    Information  on  the  housing  stock 
was  derived  primarily  from  the  1970  United  States  Census  of  Housing,  a  census  based  . 
on  surveys  made  in  April,  1970,  and  now  nearly  three  years  old.    Since  that  time, 
inflationary  trends  in  the  housing  market,  only  partially  restrained  by  federal  and 
local  controls  on  rent  ,  have  continued  to  increase  housing  costs  at  a  considerably 
higher  rate  than  the  rise  in  incomes.    Moreover,    when  comparing  the  available 
supply  of  standard  housing,  and  distribution  of  households  by  maximum  rent  paying 
abilities  by  the 
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minimum  bedroom  requirements,  minimum  assumptions  concerning  the  degree  of 
mismatch  were  employed.    Our  estimates  of  housing  needs  then  represent  a  lower 
bound  estimate.    What  they  represent  is  not  the  final  picture,  but  a  good  view 
of  where  to  begin. 

Housing  Need  Defined.     For  this  study,  housing  need  is  defined  quite  simply  as  the 
shortfall  (gap)  between  the  requirements  of  the  population,  expressed  in  terms  of 
dwelling  unit  cost  and  size,  and  the  supply  of  "standard"  units,  by  comparable  price 
and  size  categories,  on  the  market  within  each  city  and  town.    The  measurement  of 
housing  requirements  employed  in  this  calculation  assumes  that  no    household  should 

hove  to  pay  more  than    25  percent  of  its  current  net  income  (present  Federal  and  State  rent 
setting  standards)  to  obtain  decent        shelter,  nor  live  in  dwelling  units  which  are 
overcrowded.    The  supply  estimate  assumes  that  only  those  units  which  are  "standard" 
ore  adequate  for  occupancy.    Other  dwellings  which  were  estimated  to  be 

either  dilapadated  or  deteriorated,  that  Is  lack  full  plumbing  or  other  structural  features, 
represent  a  supply  of  inadequate  housing  which,  in  some  circumstances,  can  be  upgraded 
to  standard  conditions.    This  mismatch  between  the  need  and  supply  of  standard  housing , 
then,  provides  the  gross  approximation  of  housing  need.    This  gross  need  can  then  be 
met  through  direct  assistance  to  help  families  pay  the  cost  of  standard  housing,  through 
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the  rehabllitaflon  of  substandard  units,  or  through  the  coretruction  of  new  housing. 

This  approach  differs  significantly  from  the  traditional  "supply  and  demand"  model 
employed  by  private  housing  developers  seeking  to  determine  whether  or  not  their 
product  will  find  a  market.    For  the  purposes  of  private  investment  decisions,  such  an 
analysis  answers  the  straightforward  question:    if  housing  can  be  built  to  certain 
specifications,  in  a  given  location,  at  a  particular  price,  will  it  sell  or  rent? 
In  its  applications  for  the  planning  of  public  actions,  however,  this  supply  and  demand 
model  has  apparent  deficiencies.    For  in  formulating  public  policy  the  concern 
Is  precisely  with  problems  which  the  private  market  is  unable  to  solve.    The  question 
for  public  policy  makers  is  not  whether,  under  existing  conditions,  low-  and  moderate- 
income  households  will  agree  to  pay  an  excessive  share  of  their  income  for  rent,  or  to  live  in 
dilapadated  housing,  but  how  much  they  should  pay,  and  what  bedroom  size  and 
dwelling  condition  they  should  be  able  to  obtain.    In  short,  it  is  the  purpose  of  public  policy 
to  establish  norms  for  decent  shelter,  overcrowding  and  housing  burden  (rent-income  ratios) 
which,  if  not  met  by  the  private  market,  provide  targets  for  governmental  action. 
Modifying  "supply  and  demand".    Although  the  need  to  determine  a  mismatch 
between  housing  requirements  and  housing  supply  is  clearcut  conceptually,  the 
determination  of  whether  a  given  housing  unit  is  above  or  below  "standard"  condition 
Is  a  very  real  problem  in  the  conduct  of  housing  surveys.    The  United  States  Census 
of  Housing,  an  important  and  unique  source  of  housing  data,  has  made  a  virtually 
complete  retreat  on  this  front  in  the  face  of  continuing  difficulties  in  the  standardization 
of  survey  results.    It  has  recently  abandoned  the  housing  condition  classifications 
(standard,  deteriorated,  dilapadated)  previously  in  use.        The   1970  Census  provides 
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only  information  on  such  objectively  determinable  aspects  of  housing  condition  as  the 
presence  or  absence  of  complete  plumbing  facilities.    Although  the  concept  of  standard 
supply  is  used  in  this  study,  there  are  substantial  technical  problems  that  must  be  dealt 
with  to  translate  the  objective  housing  measures  collected  by  the  Census  into  the  more 
subjective  categories  of  standard  and  substandard.    These  technical  problems  are 
described  in.  detail  in  the  methodology  section. 

The  concept  of  "demand"  is  even  more  troublesome.    It  cannot  be  approximated  so 
easily  without  imposing  some  normative  assumptions.    For  example,  consider  a  given 
family  willing  to  pay  40  percent  of  its  income  for  shelter,  as  measured  by  its  actual 
behavior  in  the  existing  housing  market,  but  acutely  distressed  by  this  disproportional 
use  of  its  resources,  and  highly  desirous  of  similar  accomodations  at  lower  cost, 
accomodations  that  it  cannot  find.    It  is  possible  to  say  that  there  is  a  demand,  by 
such  a  family,  for  similar  housing  at  a  cost  that  is  a  more  reasonable  portion  of  Its 
income,  such  as  25  percent.    But  the  same  family  could  as  easily  be  described  as 
presenting  a  demand  for  housing  at  30  percent,  or  20  percent,  of  its  income.    The 
use  of  the  term  demand  in  a  study  such  as  the  present  one,  then,  may  be  intrinsicly 
misleading.    It  is  not  a  measure  of  effective  demand  (ability-to-pay)  but  what  may  be 
called  "social"  demand,  which  is  society's  judgment  as  to  the  amount  that  a  given 
family  should  pay  and  the  amount  of  housing  space  that  such  a  family  requires 
because  of  its  size  and  family  composition.    For  this  reason,  the  shelter  needs 
inventoried  in  this  study  are  described  as  housing  "requirements"  or  "needs"  and  are 
determined  by  a  set  of  specific  and  consistent  judgments  made  essentially  in  relation 
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to  two  primary  ath-ibufes:    family  size  and  family  income.    The  use  of  f-his  social 
concept  of  housing  "requirements"  in  place  of  the  economic  concept  of 
effective  "demand"  is  hardly  novel  or  unique  to  the  present  study,  since  it  is  the 
approach  used  in  most  government  housing  policy  studies.    The  specific  assumptions 
that  were  utilized  in  determining  housing  needs,  in  these  terms,  are  discussed  fully 
in  the  methodological  section  below.    If  is  important  that  those 
who  seek  to  use  or  scrutinize  the  results  of  this  study  be  aware  of    fhese 
definitions  at  the  outset,  for  the  estimates  of  housing  need  that  result  from  their  use 
make  clear  that  unmet  housing  needs  continue  to  be  a  major  problem  in  Massachusetts. 
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B.    A  Balanced  Housing  Program 

Government  housing  programs  continue  to  place  primary  and  often  exclusive 
reliance  on  the  construction  of  new  housing.    Several  historical  facts  explain  this 
emphasis  on  housing  production.    First,  housing  programs  have  from  their  inception, 
been  viewed  as  part  of  national  economic  policy.    Incentives  and  subsidies  for  new 
construction    were  seen  as  one  of  the  more  useful  counter -cyclical  tools  for  increasing 
local  employment  in  times  of  slack  in  the  economy.    The  public  housing  program, it 
should  be  remembered,  came  into  being  during  the  height  of  the  Depression.    Secondly, 
for  many  years  —  particularly  during  the  immediate  post-war  era  when  the  FHA,  VA  and 
Urban  Renewal  programs  first  appeared  —  there  were  severe  housing  shortages  throughout 
the  country,  in  central  city  and  suburb  alike.    Finally,  it  was  assumed  that  by 
"bulldozing"  the  slums  and  building  new  dwellings  for  the  poor,  public  action  could 
dramatically  improve  the  housing  of  disadvantaged  households  while  containing  the  spread 
of  blight,  fire  hazards  and  unhealthy  living  conditions. 

In  the  past  decade,  however,  the  conditions  of  local  housing  markets  have  changed 
so  that  an  exclusive  reliance  on  new  construction  is  almost  a  policy  anachronism.    In 
many  of  the  larger  cities,  for  example,  the  housing  shortage  of  the  past  has  been  replaced 
by  a  housing  surplus,  with  vacancy  rates  in  some  neighborhoods  higher  than  ever.    The 
abandonment  of  structurally  sound  rental  housing  by  absentee  owners  has  emerged  as  a 
major  problem.    And,  although  any  objective  measure  of  housing  quality  would  indicate 
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that  housing  condlfions  have  improved  for  the  vast  majority  of  Massachusetts 
residents,  the  continuing  suburbanization  of  middle  income  families  has  left  many  inner 
city  neighborhoods  with  an  underutilized  and  deteriorated  housing  stock.    The  major 
cause  of  this  decline  is  the  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  low-  income    households 
are  concentrated  in  the  central  cities.    Most  of  these  households,  even  while  spending 
30  percent  and  more  of  their  income  for  rent,  cannot  pay  enough  to  cover  the  costs  of 
good  quality  housing.    Faced  with  lower  revenues,  landlords  cut  back  on  maintenance 
and  building  services,  asserting  that  otherwise  their  rates-of-return  could  not  compete 
with  alternative  investment  opportunities.    The  decline  of  maintenance  activities,  the  ' 

deterioration  of  building  services,  and  the  eventual  abandonment  of  the  property  by  landlords  is 
an  oil  too  familiar  occurance  in  low  income  neighborhoods  throughout  the  country.    Thus, 
inadequate  incorres  is  a  major  underlying  cause  of  blight.  Where  such  circumstances 
exist,  programs  of  rental  assistance  and  housing  rehabilitation  have  a  significant  role  to  play. 

In  communities  with  large  elderly  populations,  moreover,  there  is  growing  emphasis 
among  social  planners  and  community  health  workers,  on  the  importance  of  improving 
housing  conditions  for  the  elderly  without  disrupting  the  fabric  of  their  daily  lives.    Often 
the  wellbeing  of  senior  citizens  depends  on  the  stability  of  their  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  the  network  of  informal  relationships  -  with  friends,  shopkeepers,  local  service 
agencies,  and  churches  -  built  up  over  p  number  of  years.    For  such  groups  rental 
assistance,  leasing  arrangements,  and  rehabilitation  of  their  existing  dwellings  can  be  a 
more  humane  and  often  less  costly  approach  for  meeting  their  shelter  needs  than  new 
housing.    With  relatively  fixed  incomes  and  spiralling  housing  costs,  the  provision  of 
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direct  rental  or  homeownership  operating  cost  assistance  would  allow  many  families 
and  elderly  households  io  remain  in  their  familiar  surroundings. 

Thus,  better  use  of  the  existing  housing  stock,  lower  costs,  the  ability  to  serve 
more  households  and  the  provision  of  greater  freedom  of  choice  for  those  in  need,  all 
argue  for  a  more  balanced  housing  strategy  for  the  Commonwealth.    New  construction, 
through  both  private  and  public  development,  will  probably  continue  as  the  maior  program 
in  the  state  for  the  foreseeable  future.    This  approach  still  represents  the  most  direct 
strategy  for  augmenting  supply.    At  the  same  time,  state,  regional,  and  local  agencies 
must  work  toward  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  rehabilitation  and  rent  assistance 
as  local  housing  markets  and  needs  dictate. 

Developing  a  program  mix  strategy.      Given  these  conditions,  a  balanced  housing 
program  should  be  developed  around  three  basic  assumptions.    First,  program  assistance 
should  first  make  use  of  suitably  located  existing  housing  stock.    Second,  scarce  government 
housing  appropriations  should  be  allocated  among  alternative  programs  in  the  most 
cost-effective  way.    so  that  the  largest  number  of  households  can  receive  assistance  for 
a  given  dollar  amount.    Finally,  every  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth  should  assume 
^"fair  share"  of  low-  and  moderate-tncomejiousing.   This  fair  share  depends  both  on  the  local 
need  and  the  community's  ability  to  provide  jobs  and  services  to  these  families. 

Using  these  assumptions,  the  choice  of  a  housing  strategy  for  each  planning 
region  was  established.    Once  gross  housing  needs  were  determined,  the  procedure 
for  choosing  an  appropriate  program  mix  was  first  to  estimate  the  number  of 
substandard  units  within  each  community  that  could  be  rehabilitated  to  meet  local 
housing  needs,  then  to  IdenHfy  the  number  of  existing  units  of  standard  housing 
that  could  be  occupied  by  low-  and  moderate-Income  families  without  an  undue 
burden  if  their  rental  payments  were  subsidized,  and  finally,  to  assign  the  remainder  of 
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the  unfilled  housing  need  to  progroms  of  new  construction.    The  specifics  of  this 
procedure  are  discussed  in  the  section  on  methodology.    As  already  noted,  this 
set  of  optimum  guidelines  sets  targets  for  use  of  rent  assistance  and  rehabilitation 


programs  that,  at  present  and  for  the  immediate  future,  considerably  exceed  available 
resources.  Regional  and  local  planning  agencies  will,  in  the  short  run, 

continue  to  rely  far  more  extensively  on  programs  of  new  construction  when  meeting 
their  local  housing  needs.    But  the  guidelines  do  suggest  a  more  flexible  and  effective 
housing  strategy  for  the  Commonwealth. 
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C,    The  "Fair  Share"  Plan  for  New  Consfruction 

In  this  study,  housing  need  is  initially  determined  on  a  geographic  basis. 
The  units  in  this  analysis  are,  with  some  modifications,  existing  city  and  town 
boundaries  in  the  Commonwealth.    Computed  in  this  manner,  housing  need  expresses 
the  extent  to  which  the  houiing  supply  in  a  given  community  falls  short  of  meeting 
the  housing  requirements  within  that  same  area. 

In  many  earlier  public  programs  of  housing  assistance,  both  in  Massachusetts 
and  throughout  the  country,  such  a  needs  determination  was  almost  automatically 
Interpreted  to  mean  that  housing  assistance  should  be  provided  exclusively  in  relation 
to  the  needs  within  each  community.    Since  a  high  percentage  of  low-income  families 
are  located  within  the  central  cores  of  major  metropolitan  areas,  housing  assistance 
has  as  a  result  been  direcied  primarily  toward  these  areas.    For  example,  in  the 
1960's,  in  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  nationwide,  approximately 
80  percent  of  all  new  public  housing  units  were  constructed  in  central  city  areas,  and 
only  20  percent  in  the  suburban  rings.    In  Massachusetts,  the  distribution  has  been 
somewhat  less  imbalanced,  but  still  adheres  closely  to  national  patterns.    Of 
approximately  83,500  subsidized  units         completed  as  of    July,  197^  some 
50,400  or  60  percent,  are  located  in  the  14  central  cities  and  33,100  or  40  percent 
outside  of  the  central  cities.    It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  face  of  these  trends, 
state  housing  programs  have  been  quite  successful  in 

achieving  a  more  balanced  geographic  distribution  of  new  housing  for  persons  of    low  and 
moderate  income.    Of  all  state  subsidized  housing  only  34  percent  are  located  in  the 

14  central  cities. 
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The  problem  with  the  mechanical  approach  to  the  geographical  allocation  of 
assistance  is  that  it  isolates  the  housing  aspect  of  broader  metropolitan  development 
problems  to  an  artificial  degree.    This  narrow  conception  of  housing  needs  and  program 
responses  contributes  to  the  inability  of  government  programs  to  provide  a  really 
suitable  environment,  good  schools  and  adequate  public  services  along  with  standard 
structures.    The  time  has  come  to  recognize  the  extent  to  which  the  housing  needs  of 
low- and  moderate-income  families  are  effects,  rather  than  causes,  of  metropolitan 
growth  and  development  and  to  utilize  housing  assistance  in  a  manner    that  will  take 
the  broader  patterns  of  metropolitan  development  into  account.    In  short,  housing 
programs  cannot  be  effective  until  they  are  designed  to  respond  to  the  underlying 
dynamics  of  economic  change  and  metropolitan  growth,  and  it  is  a  central  purpose  of  this 
study  to  take  these  structural  changes  into  account  for  the  first  time.    The  method  of 
incorporating  these  changes  into  this  study  has  been  to  distribute  the  portion  of  overdll 
housing  assistance  provided  by  new  construction    in  relation  to  regional  employment 
patterns  and  local  fiscal  capacity. 

1.    The  Mismatch  of  Jobs  and  Housing 

The  remarkable  urban  growth  over  the  last  25  years  has  assumed  a  surprisingly  consistent 
pattern  across  the  state.    This  pattern  has  been  characterized  by  a  relative  decline  of 
employment  in  central  cities  as  compared  to  their  surrounding  suburbs  and  often  an 
absolute  decline  as  well.    Although  this  pattern  does  not  hold  for  every  metropolitan  area 
In  Massachusetts,  statewide  figures  indicate  h<±  twenty-six  "core  cities"  are  presently 
losing  jobs  at  the  aggregate  rate  of  3.4  per  cent  per  year,  while  communities  outside 
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the  core  are  gaining  jobs  of  the  rate  of  3.1  percent  per  year.    This  has  been  accompanied 
by  the  selective  out-mlgrotlon  o"  white  middle -Income  families  from  the  central  cities, 
leaving  behind  the  poor,  the  block,  and  the  sub-employed.    This  residual  population 
has  been  enlarged  for  many  years  by  the  migration  of  predominantly  poor  blacks  from  the  south. 


The  forces  behind  these  trends  are  technological  and  economic,  although  government 
housing  and  transportation  policies  hove  clearly  exaggerated  the  basic  market  trends. 
Innovations  in  transportation  and  communications  have    changed  the  land  use  requirement 
of  manufacturing  and  wholesaling  .  Changes  in  production  techniques,  for  example,  have 

resulted  In  an  Increased  need  for  large,  single-story  buildings  as  manufacturing  sites. 
Moreover,  the  central  cities  are  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to  the  cost  and  assembly  of 
land.  And  just  as  the  developments  of  road  networds  and  trucking  increasingly  replace  rail 
and  water  transport,  the  greatly  expanded  ownership  of  private  automobiles  made  access  to 
work  sites  no  longer  dependent  on  the  public  mass  transportation  systems  that  had  been 
concentrated  In  the  older  cities,  thus  production  enterprises  could  move  to  suburban 
locations  without  cutting  themselves  off  from  their  workforce, and  persons  employed  in 
central  cities  could  move  to  the  suburbswhere  most  of  the  new  housing  was  being  built, 
and  commute  to  work  by  automobile. 

Employment  opportunities,  in  addition,  continued  to  expand  at  a  faster  pace  in 
suburban  areas.    But  the  shift  In  the  composition  of  employment  opportunities  has  been 
an  even  more    critical  factor.    For  the  growth  in  employment  within  central  cities  has 
been  concentrated  in  the  white-collar  and  relatively  skilled  service  jobs  that  are 
primarily  available  to  the  highly  trained  workers  who  have  moved  out  to  the  suburbs. 
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The  low-skill  and  semi-skill  Industrial  Jobs,  for  which  fhe  less  educated  central  city  poor 
could  qualify,  have  declined  in  many  of  the  urban  cores,  as  industrial  development 
centered  in  the  suburbs.    But  low-  and  moderate-  income  households  have  not  been  able 
to  move  along  with  these  potential  sources  of  employment,  for  privately  developed  new 
housing  in  the  suburbs  has  been  almost  entirely  in  price  ranges  that  are  far  higher  than 
their  ability  to  pay.    Publicly  subsidized  housing,  as  we  have  seen,  is  built  predominantly 
within  the  cenlral  cities.    And  even  to  the  extent  that  appropriately  priced  housing  has 
been  available,  racial  and  ethnic  fears  have  operated  to  prevent  significant  proportions 
of  the  central  city  populations  from  taking  advantage  of  such  opportunities. 

The  result  of  these  trends  is  an  increasingly  evident  mismatch  between  the  location 
of  jobs  and  the  location  of  housing.    Professionals,  white  collar  employees  and  the 
highly  skilled  live,  primarily.  In  the  suburbs  and  commute  to  the  central  cities  to  work. 
Those  with  lower  skills  and  less  income  are  largely  concentrated  In  the  urban  cores,  while 
primary  Jobs  opportunities  In  industry  and  construction  are  growing  faster  in  the  outlying 
areas.    This  mismatch  has  become  Increasingly  more  acute  In  recent  years,  and  It  is 
only  in  reference  to  these  realities  that  public  policies  for  housing  can  be  formulated 
in  an  equitable  and  effective  manner, 

2.    The  Fiscal  Capacity  to  Support  Public  Services 

The  geographic  distribution  of  publically-asslsted  new  housing  should  include 
considerations  of  the  job  and  housing  mismatch,  but  must  also  take  note  of  other 
circumstances  as  well.    The  Commonwealth  should  not  only  attempt  to  maximize 
economic  opportunities  for  low-  and  moderate -Income  families,  but  should  also  take 
Into  account  differences  in  local  fiscal  capacities  to  provide  public  services  for 
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additional  residents. 

The  relative  resource  positions  of  local  municiixjiities  can  be  initially  estimated 
by  comparing  per-capita  tax  bases.  But  this  Is  not  In  Itself  a  sufficient  measure,  for 
the  existing  level  of  demand  upon  those  resources  must  be  considered  as  well. 

Even  though  most  core  cities  In  the  Commonwealth,  as  already  indicated,  have 
lost  industry  to  the  suburbs,  and  new  housing  development  has  been  concentrated  in 
suburban  areas,  the  tax  bases  of  the  core  cities  with  the  concentrations  of  commercial 
and  industrial  facilities,  on  the  average,  still  possess  more  per  capita  resources  than  suburban 
communities.    Central  cities  thus  would  appear  to  be  able  to  finance  any 
given  level  of  public  service  expenditures  —  for  example,  expenditures  that  would  be 
associated  with  the  addition  of  low  -  and  moderate  -  income  households  to  those 
cities  —  with  less  of  an  Impact  on  tax  rates  than  would  be  the  case  In  the  suburbs. 
In  fact,  with  the  Important  exception  of  Boston,  even   when  the  forgone  taxes  resulting 
from  the  tax  exempt  status  of  educational,  religious  and  charitable  Institutions  are  taken 
into  account,  major  cities  should  be  able  in  theory,  to  provide  their  citizens  with  the 
same  mix  of  public  services  as  any  suburban  community  but  at  lower  tax  rates. 

But  such  an  assessment  by  itself  is  seriously  deficient,  for  It  fails  to  consider  the 
existing  expenditure  patterns.    And  an  examination  of  patterns  immediately  reveals 
critical  differences  in  the  cost,  mix  and  level  of  expenditures  for  public  services  among 
various  types  of  communities.    Most  core  cities,  for  example,  because  of  the  age  and 
nature  of  their  physical  structures,  the  density  of  populations  and  structures,  and  the 
special  characteristics  of  city  residents,  are  obliged  to  provide  levels  of  police  and 
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fjre  protecflon,  health  and  hospital  services  and  welfare  and  housing  assistance  which 
far  exceed    the  financial  commitments  of  most  suburban  communities.    The  older 
central  cities  are  particularly  burdened  by  the  higher  maintenance  and  redevelopment 
costs  associated  with  the  continuance,  upgrading  and  replacement  of  public  buildings,  / 

water  and  sewer  systems  and  other  older  capital  facilities.    Thus  it  is  only  through  conslderatio; 
of  both  local  taxable  resources  and  existing  public  service  commitments  that  the 
true  relative  fiscal  capacity  of  local  cities  and  towns  can  be  measured.    Such  a 
measure  has  been  designed  for  the  present  study  to  provide  an  equitable  basis  for 
allocating  responsibilities  for  the  construction  of  new  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  households. 

The  inclusion  of  employment  growth  and  fiscal  capacity  along  with  local  need 
in  our  allocation  formula  is  designed  to  encourage  an  equitable  sharing  among  cities 
and  towns  of  the  responsibility  to  provide  publicly-assisted  housing. 

3.    Designing  a  "Fair  Share  "  Plan 

To  meet  the  new  construction  goals,  a  two-step  approach  has  been  taken  to 
translate  housing  needs  into  housing  assistance.    First,  the  housing  needs  within  each 
community  have  been  separated  Into  estimates  of  elderly  housing  needs  and  family 
housing  needs.    Elderly  housing  needs  are  considered  to  require  assistance  within  the 
community  in  which  the  need  Is  identified,  on  the  principle  that  elderly  citizens  should , 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  be  offered  the  option  of  remaining  In  their  home 
communities,  and  that  the  growth  of  employment  opportunities  are  less  relevant  for  the  elderly 
in  locational  choices.    New  construction  estimates  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
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elderly  are  made  on  this  basis.    Second,  non-elderly  housing  needs  are  fhen  aggregated 
on  a  regional  basis,  and  then  redistributed  among  the  communities  within  that  region 
through  a  distribution  formula  that  takes  into  consideration  four  factors: 

(1)  local  employment  growth  in  low  and  moderate  paying  Jobs  within 
the  previous  five  years; 

(2)  total  number  of  low  and  moderate  paying  jobs  within  the  job 
vicinity  of  the  community; 

(3)  fiscal  capacity  of  the  local  community  to  support  low  and  moderate  income  househol 

(4)  and  housing  needs  of  households  that  now  reside  in  the  community. 

The  regional  and  local  tables  that  form  the  body  of  this  study  set  forth  the   pattern  of  the 
distribution  of  housing  assistance  derived  from  the  application  of  this  formula. 
Thus,  for  each  region  and  local  community  there  is  a  balanced  housing  program 
which  includes  estimates  of  the  targetted  number  of  elderly  and  family  units  of 
new  construction  as  well  as  rehabilitation  and  rental  assistance  requirements. 
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II.    Methodolo 


S/ 


A,    Determination  of  Community  and  Regional  Housing  Needs 
1 .    An  overview 

The  states    351  cities  and  towns,  corresponding  to  the  Minor  Civil  Divisions 
of  the  United  States  Census,  are  aggregated  into  thirteen  planning  regions,  the 
twelve  state  regional  planning  districts  and  Nantucket.    Within  each  community, 
housing  need  was  established  through  a  comparison  of  the  housing  requirements  of  the 
resident  population,  expressed  in  terms  of  bedroom  size  and  cost,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  housing  supply  by  the  same  categories,  excluding  units  failing  to  meet  minimum  healt' 
and  safety  standards.    Housing  needs  of  the  elderly  (head  of  household  65  years  of  age 
or  older)  are  distinguished  from  the  housing  needs  of  other  households  (all  non-elderly 
families  and  individuals).    To  the  extent  possible,  the  net  housing  requirements  of  each 
community  are  met  through  rehabilitation  or  rent  assistance.    The  residual  need  for 
elderly  households  is  then  met  through  the  construction  of  new  units  in  the  same  community 
whereas  new  construction  for  the  non-elderly  Is  distributed  on  an  equitable  basis, 
throughout  the  respective  planning  region. 
2.    The  Limitations  of  Census  Data 

In  order  to  establish  standards  of  housing  need,  the  type  of  dwelling  unit  required 
by  a  given  household  should  be  considered  as  a  function  of  that  household's  Income, 
size,  stage  in  life  cycle  and  family  composition.    Thus  the  first  step  in  determining 
total  need  for  any  given  community  must  be  an  enumeration  of  that  community's  households 
by  size.  Income,  composition  (e.g.  husband  and  wife)  and  age  of  head. 

) 
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Thls  first  step  immediately  raises  a  problem  concerning  the  form  in  which  current 
data  is  available.    In  the  1970  Census,  at  the  level  of  "minor  civil  divisions" 
which  correspond  to  the  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  such  information  is 
available  only  in  the  form  of  two-way  tabulations,  such  as  that  for  households  by  size 
and  income  [Fourth  Count  Summary  Tape,  (Housing),  Item  No.  117,  hereinafter 
abbreviated  FCST],  and  for  households  by  type  of  household  and  income  [FCST(Housing), 
Item  No.  110],    While  the  task  of  forming  an  estimate  of  three-or  four-way  matrices 
from  information  provided  in  such  a  series  of  two-way  marginal  summary  tables  is 
formidable,  the  approach  used  in  this  study  follows  the  well  established  technique  initially 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  itself,  and  often  described  as  "iterative 
scaling".    This  approach  requires  estimating  the  intercorrelation  of  each  set  of 
variables.  The  higher  order  (three-  or  four-way)  relationships      are  possible  as  a 
result  of  the  availability  of  appropriate  Census  tables  on  the  metropolitan  level,  for 
all  of  the  SMSA's  in  Massachusetts.    Thus,  estimates  of  the  distribution  of  income 
(following  Census  categories  of  income  level)  by  household  size,    type,  and  age  of 
head  are  initially  established  so  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  interaction  estimates 
for  the  SMSA  and  the  reported  two-way  tables  for  the  community  (e.g.  income  by 
age  of  head).    These  estimates  are  then  scaled  to  be  consistent  with  the  next 
two-way  table  (income  by  family  size).    This  process  continues  until  the  initial 
estimates  are  sufficiently  consistent  with  all  known  two-way  margins,  and  the 
adjusted    estimates  then  express  the  distribution  of  household  characteristics  for 
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that  community  in  the  form  of  the  relationships  among  all  four  household  characteristics: 
income,  type,  size,  and  age  of  head. 

A  similar  process  is  followed  to  estimate,  for  each  community,  the  distribution  of 
housing  supply  in  terms  of  four  essential  characteristics:    unit  size;  unit  housing  ^ 

cost;  :  unit  condition  (standard  or  substandard);  and 

income  of  occupying  household.    The  special  difficulties  encountered  in  determining  unit 
condition  are  considered  in  a  subsequent  discussion  of  housing  supply. 
3,    Community  Housing  Requirements 

Once  the  appropriate  estimates  are  derived  of  household  characteristics,  it  is 
necessary  to  translate  these  household  characteristics  into  a  profile  of  housing 
requirements  for  each  community.    Such  a  translation,  in  the  form  of  a  frequency 
distribution  of  housing  needs  by  each  category  of  unit  size  and  housing  cost,  depends 
upon  assumptions  as  to  the  appropriate  bedroom  size  and  rent-Income  ratio  for  each 
household. 

Rent-income  ratio.    In  assessing  housing  needs  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
households,  perhaps  the  most  Important  question  to  be  resolved  concern>  the  portion 
of  total  family  resources  that  should  be  allocated  to  obtain  minimum  shelter  requisites. 
For  this  purpose,  actual  or  desirable  housing  costs  can  be  most  usefully  expressed  In 
terms  of  a  "rent-income  ratio"  that  describes  the  relationship  between  shelter  expenditures 
(these  include  payments  for  utilities)  and  household  income. 

And  it  should  be  immediately  apparent  that  the  decision  on  what  rent-Income  ratio 
to  use  in  defining  housing  "need"  is  a  very  critical  judgment. 


A  frequently  followed  guideline  In  housing  policy  analysis  in  the  past  Is  the 
assumption  that  the  maximum  dollar  amount  that  low-  and  moderate -income  households 
should  be  considered  to  afford  is  25  percent  of  their  current  income  for  housing  costs. 
This  is  clearly  inadequate.    For  example,  a  family  with  children  can  probably  not  spend 
as  much  for  housing  as  an  elderly  couple  with  the  same  income;  a  household  with  a  very 
low  Income  can  allot  only  a  small  portion  to  housing  if  it  is  to  afford  other  essentials, 
while  a  moderate-Income  household  can  more  easily  allot  twenty  or  fwenty-five  percent 
of  their  income  to  housing. 

In  an  effort  to  make  available  more  detailed  information  on  the  subject  ,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  has  published  a  series  of  more  comprehensive  rent- 
income  ratios  that  reflects  the  diverse  consumption  needs  of  households  with  various  family 
sizes  and  age  of  head  of  household.    For  each  category,  a  net  disposable  Income  Is  determine 
by  subtracting  from  gross  Income  an  estimate  of  minimum  costs  for  non-shelter  necessities, 
and  one-quarter  of  this  disposable  Income  is  then  assumed  to  be  available  for  housing 
expenditures.    This  measure  is  referred  to  as  the  BLS  standard  budget. 

Given  the  sharp  disparities  between  the  BLS  standard  budget  and  the  fixed 
proportions  previously  used,  it  is  reassuring  to  note  that  recent  legislation  has  begun  to 
reflect  this  need  for  a  more  complete  definition  of  ability  to  fxjy.    The  Brooke  Amendment , 
for  example,  sets  a  maximum  dollar  amount  that  low-  and  moderate-income  households 
can  afford  to  pay  at  25  percent  of  current  net  income.    Net  income  for  these  purposes  is 
current  income  less  a  standard  deduction  for  each  dependent.    Similiar  formulas  are 
utilized  by  recent  Massachusetts  legislation  applying  to  public  housing  . 


The  approach  used  In  this  study  is  a  combination  of  the^LS  standard  budget  and  the 
Brooke  Amendment  formula.    In  short,  maximum  rent  paying  ability  was  set  at  25  percent 
of  net  income  (gross  income  less  deductions  for  dependents)  rnodified  in  the  upper  Income 
ranges  according  to  BLS  standard  budget.    This  later  modification  was  necessary  since  the 
legislative  formula  was  designed  to  apply  only  to  low  and  moderate  income  families,  and  as 
a  result  seemed  inappropriate  for  the  higher  ranges. 

While  we  have  chosen  to  base  the  analysis  on  this  legislative  standard,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  D.C.A.  standard,  it  should  be  recalled  that  other  measures  of  maximum 
housing  expenditures  are  possible.    While  complete  analysis  of  these  alternative  standards 
is  beyond  the  scope  cf    this  study,  at  the  statewide  level,  investigation  was  made  of  the 
implications  of  using  a  25  percent  of  current  income  and  35  percent  of  current  income. 
Highlights  of  these  investigations  will  be  presented  in  the  summary  of  findings.    In 
short,  the  level  of  housing  need  is  clearly  a  function  of  the  definitions  employed  for  the 
appropriate  rent  income  ratio.    Given  this  ambiquity,  it  seemed  advisable  to  draw  on 
existing  legislative  standards  for  this  important  element  of  the  analysis. 

Unit  size  .    The  size  of  a  dwelling  unit  appropriate  for  a  household,  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  bedrooms  In  that  unit,  depends  on  the  number  of  household  members, 
the  number  of  adults,  and  the  sex  distribution  of  children  If  they  are  present.    In  this 
study,  these  criteria  have  been  assessed  as  follows: 

-  single-person  households  are  assumed  to  require  either  an  efficiency  or  one 
bedroom  unit  (these  size  units  have  been  consolidated  to  the  category  "small 
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onlt"    for  such  intermedlafe  calculations); 

-  children  of  opposite  sexes  are  assumed  to  require  separate  bedrooms,  but  two 
children  of  the  same  sex  are  assumed  to  share  a  single  bedroom  (at  a  minimum); 

-  households  of  two  persons  and  larger  are  assumed  to  have  requirements  dependent 

upon  whether  the  head  of  household  is  or  is  not  a  married  person  I  iving  with 

spouse,  OS  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Head  of  household  (      ^^  ■ 

^  of  persons                        husband  and  wife  other  V  ^^   \ 
..  \    V     \       ,c^ 

\  K 

2  1  bedroom  2  bedroom 


3  2  2-3    ^r ...  .>';!> 

■  4  2-3  3  .y\    /    \''\ 

y      ^,^    ',    ' 
5  3  3-4+  --•  Ia'.     '^ 

•    6  3-4+  4+  \^  U 

7  4+  4+         ".-^ 

Note:   AM  units  of  four  and  more  bedrooms  are  consolidated  into  category 

"4+ bedrooms". 

Housing  Requirement  Matrices.    The  DCA  standard  rent  income  ratio  and  the 

unit  size  standards  as  described  above  were  applied  to  the  household  characteristic 

estimates  for  each  community,  formulated  through  the  iterative  scaling  technique, 

to  yield  a  statement  of  housing  requirements.    This  statement  was  produced  in  the  form 

of  a  set  of  matrices  showing,  for  each  classification  of  household  by  income,  the  number 

of  housing  units  required  by  bedroom  size  and  cost. 
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The  stratifications  of  size  and  cost  used  in  these  tables  essentially  follow  the 

classifications  of  housing  cost  and  unit  size  employed  in  the  Census,  with  some 

consolidations,  as  follows: 

Size  classes  (number  of  bedrooms):    0-1;  2;  3;  and  4+. 

Gross  'cost classes  (monthly);    $0-39;  40-59;  60-79;  80-99; 

100-149;  150-199;  and  200+. 

Gross  household  income  classes  (annual)*;     0-2000,2000-3000,3000-5000, 
~~  50(50-7000,7000-10,000,10,000-15,000, 

4.    Community  Housing  Supply  15,000-25,000,  25,000+ 

Based  on  1970  Census  data,  and  using  the  iterative  scaling  technique  discussed  in 
paragraph  II, A  (1),  above,  an  inventory  was  made  within  each  community  of  the  number 
of  dwelling  units  classified  by  gross  monthly  cost  and  number  of  bedrooms.    Some  notes 
on  assumptions  relied  on  in  this  process  are  appropriate  here.    Owner -occupied  units, 
for  example,  have  been  considered  part  of  the  housing  supply,  and  thus  the  supply 
estimates  reflect  both  sales  and  rental  housing.    Although  there  are  special  difficulties 
in  determining  the  precise  monthly  cost  of  sales  units,  they  have  been  included  so 
that  the  question  of  whether  new  or  existing  owned  units  should  be  utilized  to  meet 
low-  and  moderate -income  housing  needs  can  be  left  open  to  consideration  by  state  and 
local  agencies. 

The  computation  of  supply  begins  with  the  enumeration  of  rental  units  In  each  cost  and 
size  category.    For  this  purpose,  the  1970  Census  data  were  used,  and  therefore 
the  classification  of  cost  range  and  unit  size  follows  the  categories  employed  in  the 

*    In  the  final  analysis,  middle  and  upper  income  households,  whose  housing  needs  ore 
unconstrained,  are  eliminated  from  the  requirements  analysis. 
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Census  counts.    The  renfal  ijnit  distribufions  were  derived  from  fhe  Census  counts 
of  occupied  units  in  April,  1970,  by  gross  rent  and  bedroom  size  IFCST  (Housing), 
I     Item  Nos.  130],    To  these  figures  were  added  the  number  of  single  family  owner-occupied 
units  in  each  cost  and  size  category.    However,  since  mortgage  payments,  property  ^ 

faxes,  fuel  costs  and  associated  expenses  vary  considerably  and  are  difficult  to  estimate,       -^ 

■J    ^ 

monthly  operating  and  capital  expenses  can  only  be  approximated.    For  this  purpose,       <^  '''.-^ 
the  gross  monthly  cost  of  owner-occupied  and  vacant-for-sale  units  was  estimated  by       .^  . 
"imputing"  rents  to  these  units.    For  this  purpose,  the  ratio  formed  by  the  average  •"?  .-■ 

rent  of  single-family  rental  units  [FCST  (Housing),  Item  No.  125]  compared  to  the  ,  ^  ^ 

average  value  of  owner-occupied  units  in  each  community  [FCST  (Housing),  Item  No.  121] 
was  used  to  establish  a  "gross-rent  multiplier"  for  owned  single-family  homes  in  the 
respective  communities.    By  applying  this  gross  rent  multiplier  to  the  value  of  single 
family  homes  an  approximate  monthly  housing  cost  was  projected  for  such  units. 

Particular  note  should  be  made  here  of  a  special  category  of  owner-occupants 
about  whom  the  Census  does  not  collect  cost  information,  owner -occupants  of  multiple- 
unit  structures.    The  Census  does  not  provide  value  estimates  for  such  structures,  and 
such  owner-occupants    do  not,  of  course,  pay  rent.    Housing  costs  for  such  owner- 
occupants  was  estimated  individually  for  each  size  category  by  postulating  a  housing  cost 
equivalent  to  the  average  rent  for  that  flze  category  rental  unit  within  the  same  community. 
Similar  corrections  were  made  to  compensate  for  units  inventoried  within  the  categories 
"renter-rent  not  specified"  and  "owner  occupied  -  value  not  specified". 
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Substandord  units.    Rental  and  sales  units,  as  noted,  were  cumulated  by  cost  and 
size  category  to  produce  an  estimate  of  the  total  year-round  supply  available 
in  each  category.    The  final  step  in  establishing  the  total  supply  appropriate  for 
occupancy  was  the  elimination  from  the  gross  totals  the  housing  units  (within  each  size 
and  cost  category)  that  failed  to  meet  minimum  health  and  safety  standards.    This 
presented  considerable  problems.    As  explained  in  the  introduction,  the  1970  Census 
includes  a  breakdown  of  deteriorated  units  (those  lacking  full  plumbing  facilities), 
but  does  not  include  a  count  of  "dilapidated"  units,  those  with  other  structural 
deficiencies.    The  Census  Bureau,  however,  has  prescribed  a  methodology  for  estimating 
the  number  of  deteriorated  units*.    The  Census  method  consists  of  applying  the  same 
proportions  of  dilapidated  to  total  substandard  units  (dilapidated  plus  deteriorated) 
in  the  1960  Census  to  the  number  of  deteriorated  units  -  lacking  full  plumbing  facilities  ■ 
provided  by  the  1970  Census.    In  other  words,  it  depends  on  the  assumption  that  the 
proportion  of  dilap  idated  and  deteriorated  units  in  1970  is  approximately  the  same  as  in 
1960.    By  adding  together  the  dilapidated  and  deteriorated  units,  then,  it  is  possible 
to  calculate  the  total  number  of  substandard  units  within  each  cost  and  size  category. 
Although  this  methodology  has  obvious   deficiencies,  il"  is  the  best  procedure  currently 
available,  and  it  has  been  followed  in  the  present  study. 

*    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Proposed  Procedure  for  Estimating  Substandard  Housing 
in  1970". 
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If  the  method  of  Identifying  substandard  housing  units  in  the  1960  Census 
can  be  accepted  as  sufficiently  accurate,  then  this  1970  estimate    should    not  be 
off  by  any  substantial  amount;    at  least  for  the  total  numbers  of  units  in  a  city  or  town. 
However,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  method  of  identifying  substandard  units 
in  the  1960  Census  missed  a  great  many  of  the  units  that  were  actually  in  substantial 
violation  of  the  state's  housing  maintenance  codes,  at  least  in  the  older,  built-up 
sections  of  Massachusetts  cities.    The  State's  maintenance  codes  for  this  purpose  are 
taken  as  the  combination  of  the  Sanitary  Code  (Article  II),  the  Electrical  Code,  and 
the  Plumbing  Code,     "Superficial"  violations  of  one  or  two  provisions  of  these  combined 
codes  should  not  be  counted,  since  "substandard  "  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  is 
intended  as  an  indicator  or  need  for  direct  public  assistance  in  either 
rehabilitation  or  demolition  of  the  unit. 

Only  a  few  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  have  done  comprehensive 
surveys  of  housing  conditions,  normally  for  the  administration  of  public  subsidies 
for  rehabilitation,  and  most  of  these  surveys  ahve  covered  only  the  limited  "code 
enforcement"  target  areas.    The  city  of  Maiden  did  undertake  a  city-wide  survey  in  1970, 
rating  every  residential  building  either  sound,  beginning  deterioration,  deteriorated, 
heavy  deterioration  or  dilapidated,  based  on  an  exterior  inspection.    In  the  lower  three 
categories  they  identified  21.8  percent  of  the  residential  units  in  the  city,  and  in 
the  two  worst  categories,  7,5  percent.    Clearly,  the  estimate  of  3.6  percent  substandard 
for  Maiden  that  resulted  from  the  method  used  in  this  study  substantially  under-counts 
the  actual  number  of  substandard  units  in  that  city,  as  measured  by  application  of  the 
State's  housing  maintenance  codes. 
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The  type  of  survey  needed  io  verify  subsfandardness  in  retafion  to 
state  codes  simply  is  not  available  at  the  State  level,  nor  have  there  been  the  resources 
In  this  study  to  develop  such  data  for  their  own,  more  limited  areas,  they  are 
urged  to  substitute  their  more  accurate  figures  for  the  estimates  in  this  study, 
and  to  adjust  the  sume  of  the  needs  estimates  for  new    construction  and  rehabilitation 
for  their  areas  accordingly. 
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Housing  Supply  Matrices  .    The  total  housing  supply  for  each  community,  as 
adjusted  by  the  elimination  of  substandard  units,  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  housing 
supply  statement  that  parallels  the  housing  requirement  statement  already  described. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  matrices,  using  the  same  classifications  of  household  and  unit 
characteristics  already  specified,  the  number  of  housing  units  in  each  bedroom  size 
and  cost  category. 

5,    Deriving    Need  from  the  Supply  and  Requirement  Mismatch 

As  a  number  of  regional  planning  agencies  have  noted,  a  procedure  that  involves 
comparing  total  supply  and  requirement  estimates  in  the  form  thus  far  derived  would 
have  an  intrinsic  deficiency  as  a  measure  of  housing  needs  .    Middle  and  upper-income 
households  often  choose  units  that  are  larger  or  less  expensive  than  those  required  by 
them  in  terms  of  the  standards  utilized  in  establishing  the  requirement   estimates.    As 
a  result,  low  and  moderate  income  families  in  a  given  community,  to  whom  those 
units  are  not  available,  must  either  pay  more  or  consume  less  than  what  their  characteristics 
would  imply  in  relation  to  those  same  standards.  _  _. — 

The  matching  procedure  began  with  those  individuals  who  need  the  most  number 
of  bedrooms  and  were  able  to  pay  the  lest.    If  suitable  standard  units  were  available,  they 
were  assigned  them,  and  removed  from  further  consideration.    If  not,  they  were  placed  In  a  poc 
of  constrained  households,  households  who  were  unable  to  find  housing  of  suitable 
size  at  a  price  they  could  afford. 

The  matrix  of  households  was  scanned  In  this  fashion  moving  next  to  household  with 
smaller  bedroom  requirements,  or  smaller  rent  paying  ability.    Each  family  was*  matched  to  the 
best  unit  available  within  the  set  of  housing  that  was  large  enough  and  within  their  budget 
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constrain.    If  no  such  housing  were  ovailable,  or  If  it  had  already  been  assigned  to 
another  household,  then  the  household  was  assumed  to  be  part  of  the  constrained  household 
group.    For  every  household  whose  requirements  could  not  be  met,  a  housing 
unit  need      was  recorded  at  the  maximum  cost  and  minimum  size  level  for  that 
household . 

Since  this  procedure  was  done  within  each  of  eight  income  classes,  there  is  no 
danger  that  a  small  expensive  unit  currently  occupied  by  a  low  Income  family  would 
incorrectly  be  assigned  a  richer  family  who  had  a  smaller  minimum  bedroom  requirement. 
This  helps  to  bound  the  possible  error  of  the  matching  procedure  and  helps  to 
ensure  that  the  overall  estimated  need  Is  of  the  proper  magnitude  . 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  matching  procedure  identifies  not  only  constrained 
households,  but  also  arrays  an  estimate  of  the  units  occupied  by  these  constrained 
households.    This  available  standard  stock  will  be  the  basis  for  the  consideration  of 
possible  rental  assistance  programs.    Both  this  available  standard  supply  and  the 
constrained  households  were  calculated  for  each  community  and  grouped  into 
regional  aggregates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  housing  needs  identified  for  any  given  community 
through  this  methodology  may  arise  from  one  or  more  reasons:    an  absolute  shortage  of 
units;  the  existence  of  substandard  units;  or  the  extent  to  which  households  pay 
excessive  proportions  of  their  current  Income  for  rent.    While  Census  data  is  available 
on  the  absolute  housing  supply.  It  has  been  necessary  to  estimate  the  extent  to 
which  the  latter  two  factors  contribute  to  a  particular  community's  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  needs.    This  is  essential  If  the  appropriate  policy  mix  is  to  be  applied 
to  the. housing  problem.    The  next  section  sketches  the  methodology  used  to  sort 
out  these  difficult  conceptual  problems.  / 
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B.    Guidelines  for  Program  Mix  and  Geographic  Distribution 

1.    General  Considerations 

Rather  than  recommend  expenditures  for  housing  assistance  according  to  local  needs 
alone,  additional  criteria  hove  been  taken  into  account  in  order  to  assure  a  socially 
and  economically  rational  distribution  of  aid.    An  initial  distinction  has  been  made 
between  "elderly"  (those  households  with  head  age  65  or  older)  and  "other  "  households. 
For  reasons  discussed  in  the  introduction,  it  was  assumed  that  housing  assistance  to 
elderly  households  is  to  be  provided  in  their  own  community  on  the  basis  of  the 
existing  distribution  of  need.    Housing  assistance  for  other  households,  however, 
will  only  in  part  be  provided  on  that  basis,  and  in  part  will  be  determined  by  the 
re-allocation  among  communities  with  a  requirement  based  on  the  suitability  of 
each  community  for  the  location  of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing.    This  "fair  share" 
reallocation  will  reflect  community  employment  profiles,  in  terms  of  location  and  job 
growth,  and  capacity  to  bear  public  service  costs  associated  with  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families. 

2.    Elderly  Needs 
The  program  mix  estimated  in  this  study  makes  extensive  use  of  existing 
standard  stock.    The  matching  procedure  described  above  produced  estimates 
of  those  households  who  currently'were  paying  too  much  rent  or  were  consuming 
too  few  bedrooms.    In  addition,  it  produced  estimates  of  the  size  and  the  cost  of 
the  units  currently  occupied  by  this  group.    Separate  estimates  were  obtained 
for  elderly  and  non-elderly.    Each  unit  of  standard  "overpriced"  housing  estimated 
to  be  currently  occupied  by  an  elderly  household  was  Initially  eligible  for  rental 
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asslsfance.    Starting  with  those  elderly  households  who  were  able  to  pay  the 

most  rent,  units  of  suitable  size  from  out  of  this  pool  of  standard  "overpriced" 

housing  were  drawn.    If  all  these  standard  units  were  not  utilized  in  this 

fashion,  they  were  made  available  to  someone  who  required  less  housing  but  could 

be  satisfied  with  a  larger  unit.    This  continued  until  all  standard  housing 

units  were  assigned.    In  each  instance  this  assignment  required  rental  assistance 

if  the  household  was  not  to  continue  in  its  position  of  excessive  payments  for  housing, 

The  remaining  elderly  households  were  first  assigned  a  share  of  the  stock 
potentially  suitable  for  rehabilitation.    This  was  done  separately  for  each  size  class 
of  elderly  bedroom  requirements,  with  priority  given  to  those  households 
who  could  most  easily  meet  their  housing  requirements.    It  should  be  noted  that  the 
past  rehabilitation  rents  could  well  exceed  the  ability  of  these  households  to  pay. 
The  assumption  here  is  that  after  rehabilitation,  many  of  these  units  will  be  offered 
at  below  market  rents  either  through  rent  assistance  or  as  a  result  of  rent 
reductions  based  on  below  market  interest  subsidized  mortgages. 

Those  elderly  households  whose  needs  could  not  be  satisfied  by  the  rental 
assistance  or  rehabilitation  programs  outlined  above,  were  determined  to  require 
a  newly  constructed  unit.    As  noted  earlier,  this  new  unit  was  to  be  provided  within 
the  current  community  of  residence  of  these  elderly  households. 

Non-Elderly  Needs  .    The  program  mix  for  dealing  with  non-elderly  needs 
follows  in  part  along  the  lines  outlined  above.    An  estimation  was  first  obtained 
of  those  households  who  currently  were  located  in  overcrowded  unit^  or  who  paid 
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too  large  a  share  of  their  income  for  housing  and  who  could  be  helped  via  a 

program  of  renfal  assistance  .    The  mechanics  of  the  assignment  to  this  rental  assistance 

program  was  the  same  as  outlined  for  elderly  households. 

The  remaining  households  were  then  summed  into  a  regional  pool  and  redistributed 
according  to  a  "fair  share"  formula.    Following  this  distribution  households  were 
then  assigned  either  a  rehabilitated  unit  or  a  new  construction  unit.    This  depended, 
of  course,  on  the  availability  of  suitable  units  for  rehabilitation.  As  was  the  case 
with    the  elderly,  the  assignments  to  these  units  were  first  made  to  those  households 
with  maximum  rent  paying  ability.    Again  the  assumption  was  made  that  any  difference 
between  the  rent  paying  ability  of  the  household  and  the  pastrehabilitation  rents 
would  be  offset  by  rental  assistoice  or  other  forms  of  subsidy. 

These  households  who  were  assigned  to  a  particular  community  on  the  basis  of  the 
fair  share  formula,  but  who  were  not  assigned  a  rehabilated  unit  were  assumed  to 
require  a  new  unit. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  view  the  estimations  cautiously.    Given  the  approximate 
nature  of  the  matching  procedure  outlined  in  the  previous  section,  the  estimates  of 
constrained  households  (i.e.  households  consuming  less  than  the  required  number  of 
bedrooms  or  paying  more  than  the  maximum   rent  permitted)  and  the  units  they 
currently  occupy  are  only  rough  approximations  reflecting  minimum  mismatch 
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assumpfions.    While  this  serves  to  strengthen  the  conclusions  reached  concerning  the 
overall  housing  shortfall,  it  makes  analysis  of  optimal  programmatic  mixes  very  difficult. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  estimate  of  new  construction  needs.    Since  this  is 
estimated  as  the  residual  need  unsatisfied  by  other  programs,  it  is  especially  sensitive 
to  the  nature  of  the  mismatch  assumptions  outlined  above.    Indeed,  the  new 
construction  figure  must  be  viewed  not  as  the  target  for  new  construction,  but  as  the 
minimal  new  construction  required  to  meet  housing  needs.    In  particular,  to  the  extent 
that  much  of  the  size  constraint  which  exists  in  the  Commonwealth  (e.g.  families  living 
in  overcrowded  conditions)  is  not  reflected  in  the  estimates  of  mismatch,  the  new 
construction  needs  will  be  understated,  and  in  f>articular  imply  a  bedroom  distribution 
of  need  which  could  be  misleading.    Until  the  Public  Use  sample  from  the  1970  Census 
becomes  available,  then,  the  recommended  program  mix  should  be  viewed  as  only  a  gross 
approximation. 

The  guidelines  presented  in  the  present  study  assumes  that  rehabilitation  and  rent 

supplement  programs  would  be  extensively  used  to  meet  housing  need.    Estimates  of 

new  construction  of  housing  deal  only  with  that  portion  of  need  which  cannot  be 

satisfied  by  these  other  programs.    Since  new  construction  is  estimated  as  a 

residual,  it  is  highly  sensitive  to  errs  in  other  sections  of  the  analysis.    In 

particular,  it  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  estimates  of  the  number  of  substandard 

units  and  the  proportion  of  these  units  estimated  to  be  suitable  for  rehabilita  Hon. 
Rehabilitation  Estimates.    As  noted,  the  need  determination  procedure    estimate* 

the  number  of  substandard  units  in  each  community,  by  bedroom  size  and  monthly 
housing  cost.    These  units  were  considered  to  be  unavailable  to  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  in  computing  community  housing  need.    Some  of  these  units,  however, 
must  be  considered  as  available  and  suitable  for  rehabilitation  programs.       The 


criteria  used  to  determine  rehabilitation  potential  wcs  to  compare  the  cost  of  the 
substandard  units  with  the  cost  of  standard  units  within  the  same  community.    This 
criteria  reflects  the  judgment  that  substandard  units  with  housing  costs  comparable  to 
standard  units  in  the  same  community  have  a  significantly  higher  probability  of    successful 
rehabilitation,  in  terms  of  location  and  general  physical  condition,  than  do  substandard 
units  significantly  below  the  housing  cost  of  standard  units.    The  breaking-point  rent 
level  was  set,  for  the  present  study,  at  a  monthly  housing  cost  at  or  above  which  two- 
thirds  of  a  community's  standard  units  were  priced.    Thus  any  substandard  unit  with  a 
housing  cost  at  or  above  this  level  was  inventoried  as  suitable  for  rehabilitation. 
This  determination  was  made  separately  for  each  bedroom  size  classification,  in  light 
of  the  significant  differences  in  cost  levels  by  unit  size. 

Due  to  possible  underestimation  of  substandard  units  and  assumptions  made  about 
the  correlation  between  rent  and  housing  condition,  this  figure  at  best  represents  only 
an  approximation  of  units  that  could  be  rehabilitated.    To  actually  determine  if  these 
units  could  be  rehabilitated,  the  structural  condition  and  financial  feasabllity  of  each 
unit  would  have  to  be  examined  Individually. 
C.  Distribution  of  the  Regional  Pool 

The  final  element  in  this  procedure  Is  the  development  of  the  fair  share  formula 
needed  to  distribute  the  regional  need  for  new  construction  and  rehabilitated  units. 

Essentially,  the  distribution  .procedure  involves  establishing  a  rating  for  each  community, 
or  group  of  communities,  according  to  its  appropriateness  as  a  residential  location  for 
additional  low-  and  moderate-income  families,  followed  by  the  assignment  to  each 
community  of  a  proportion  of  the  total  regional  need  on  the  basis  of  respective  scores. 
The  specific  criteria  used  In  establishing  the  distribution,  and  their  relative  weights, 
are  as  follows:  — 
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Criterfg  Maximum  Weights 

(a)  Local  employment  growth -increases  in  low-  and 
moderate -income  paying  jobs  within  the  community 

during  the  last  five  years.  20 

(b)  Total  number  of  low- and  moderate -paying  jobs 

within  the  job  proximity  area  of  the  community.  15 

(c)  Community  fiscal  capacity  to  support  low-  and 

moderate -income  households.  30 

(d)  Number  of  family  housing  units  needed  by  local  residents  in 
each  low-  and  moderate-income  cost  and  size 

category.  35 

100 

Employment  Growth 
In  light  of  discussions  with  Regional  Planning  Agency  staffs,  particular  note 
was  taken  of  the  insufficiency  of  aggregate  community  employment  trends  as  a 
guide  to  the  location  of  low-  and  moderate -Income  housing.    In  developing  the 
employment  growth  factor,  therefore,  only  those  job  types  that  could  be  considered 
accessible  to  such  income  groups  were  considered  in  establishing  the  components 
of  the  indicator.    In  this  regard,  a  problem  of  data  availability  was  posed,    a 
difficulty  encountered  frequently  In  this  study,  since  direct  measurement  of  employment 
by  job  type  within  each  community  is  simply  not  available.    Therefore,  primary  reliance 
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was  placed  on  Informaflon  provided  by  the  State  Division  of  Employment  Security  on 
overage  wage  levels  by  Industry  within  communities,  and  available  low-  and 
moderate  wage  Jobs  were  taken  to  be  those  jobs  for  which  wages  fall  below  the 
region-wide  average.    Estimates  of  the  number  of  relevant  jobs  for  low  income  groups 
were  derived  on  this  basis.    While  this  method  is  not  precise,  the  relatively  small 
weight  given  to  employment  data  In  the  allocation  formulas  significantly  lessens 
any  distortion  that  might  result,  and  the  procedure  yields.  In  any  event,  the  best  available 
opproxirTKition  of  trends  In  low  and  moderate  wage  jobs,  assumed  to  be  highly  correlated 
with  low-  and  semi-skilled  occupations. 
Employment  proximity 
In  refining  this  criteria,  the  use  of  time/distance  commutation  studies  had  been 
considered  as  a  source  for  the  definition  of  reasonable  commuting  distances  to 
jobs  from  each  community,  but  those  studies  available  are  only  for.  metropolitan  areas, 
and  most  are  seriously  out  of  date.    For  these  reasons,  an  Indicator  was  developed  that 
would  take  distance-to-work  from  each  municipality  into  account  by  measuring  the 
relative  locational  advantage  of  each  community  with  respect  to  jobs  without  building 
in  any  assumptions  as  to  extended  commuting  distances.    The  "commuting  area"  was 
defined  as  the  community  and  all  continguous  communities.    Thus,  not  only  were  the 
jobs  In  a  specific  community  assumed    to  be  available,  but  the  Jobs  in  contiguous 
communities  as  well. 
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CommunUy  fiscal  capacity 
The  abilify  of  a  community  to  bear  the  financial  burden  associated  with  the 
addition  of  moderate-  and  low-Income  families  is  a  necessary  component  of  any 
rational  and  equitable  formula  for  the  distribution  of  housing  assistance.    Rather  than 
utilize  any  single  measure  of  fiscal  capacity,  a  composite  indicator  was  developed  that 
Included  considerations  of  several  aspects  of  fiscal  condition  and  capacity.    This 
indicator  was  derived  initially  from  equalized  assessed  valuation,  which  was 
then  adjusted  by  a  factor  determined  as  the  ratio  of  that  community's  non-school  expenditure(s) 
to  the  average  non-school  expenditure(s)  for  all  communities  in  the  region,  a 
weighting  factor  that  assumes  that  the  tax  base  available  for  schools,  assuming 
equal  burdens  for  non-school  expenditures  is  an  appropriate  measure  of  relative 
fiscal  capacity. 

Housing  need  of  local  residents 

For  the  purposes  of  establishing  allocations,  housing  need  was  measured  in  terms  of 
the  net  family  housing  needs  established  through  this  study  for  each  community.  (In 
this  specific  utilization  of  the  results  of  the  first  part  of  the  study,  determinations  of 
net  family  housing  "surpluses",  as  explained  in  Part  A,  were  employed  along  with 
determinations  of  net  family  housing  "deficits".) 
Note:    Other  possible  criteria.  '  - 

Additional  criteria,  potentially  useful  in  formulating  distribution  allocations  of 
family  housing,  were  specifically  considered,  but,  for  various  reasons,  rejected.    Three 
of  these    —  unemployment  rate,  pupil  capacity  of  the  school  system,  and  amount  of 


vacant  land  —  deserve  brief  mention  here. 

a.    Unemploymenf  rate  .    Data  on  unemployment  rates  is  not  available  for  all 
communities.    Moreover,  the  data  which  is  provided  is  insufficient:    it  does  not  include 
information  on  Job  levels;  and  unemployment  is  reported  by  place  of  residence  rather 
than  by  place  of  work.    Given  commutation  patterns,  unemployment  by  place  of 
residence  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  existence  of  the  appropriate  levels  of  jobs 
within  c  region  or  a  |ob  proximity  area. 

b.    Public  Transportation.      Like  unemployment  data,  without  a  full  scale 
analysis  of  transportation  patterns,  (particularly  journey  to  work  trips  of  non-elderly, 
and  shopping  and  recreational  or  social  trips  of  the  elderly)  little  sense  could  be  made 
of  the  available  data  on  public  transportation.    A  moments  reflection  indicates  why 
this  is  the  case.    The  lack  of  public  transportation  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  that  the 
community  is  unsuitable  for  low  or  moderate  income  housing.    If  a  variety  of  services 
are  located  nearby,,  such  an  area  could  be  ideal  for  elderly  families.    The 
presence  of  public  transportation  is  not  an  unambigious  sign  of  a  good  location  for 
moderate  and  low  income  households.    It  is  often  mentioned  that  much  public 
transportation  is  designed  to  serve  commuters  travelling  to  the  CBD  or  other  high 
density  core  areas.    Yet,  in  many  communities,  it  is  transportation  to  the  many  and 
diverse  suburban  work  sites  that  is  of  prime  importance.    Whether  such  a  community  is 
linked  to  the  central  business  district  by  public  transportation  is  of  secondary  importance, 
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c.  Pupil  capgclfy.     The  use  of  the  pupil  capacll-y  of  local  school  systems  cs  an  indicator 
was  rejected  in  part  because  of  a  similar  data  problem.     The  Information  is  not  available 

in  a  consistent  form  for  all  cities  and  towns,  and  some  areas  Ya  ve  regional  schools 
which  would  necessitate  the  use  of  average    data  for  those  communities  within  the  school 
region.    The  major  difficulty  with  this  measure,  however.  Is  that  It  would  essentially  be 
a  duplication  of  the  "fiscal  capacity"  or  "ability  to  pay"  criteria,  since  school 
expenditures  comprise  a  large  percentage  of    the  municipal  budget, 

d.  Vacant  land.     The  availability  of  vacant  land  is  an  important  factor  In  determining 
appropriate  locatbns  of  new  housing  construction.    The  shortage  of  sites  In  central  city 
areas  has  considerably  complicated  and  delayed  housing  development,  particularly 

as  increased  recognition   is    taken  of  the  relocation  needs  of  residents  of  existing 
structures.    But  again,  data  on  vacant  land  is  not  available  for  all  communities,  and 
a  substitute  means  has  been  developed  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  community  has  a 
sufficient  amount  of  buildable  land  upon  which  to  construct  housing.    Communities  without 
such  land  are  few  In  number,  and  can  easily  be  identified  by  the  Regional  Planning  Agencies. 
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Consideration  is  presently  being  given  to  asking  each  agency  for  a  list  of  such 
communities.    These  municipalities  would  not  be  expected  to  provide  the  needed  housing 
entirely  through  new  construction. 

Computation  of  Allocations.     The  procedure  followed  in  the  implementation  of  these 
allocations  procedures  involved  the  creation  of  a  suitable  fair  share  index.    The 
value  assigned  to  each  community  for  a  particular  attribute  were  summed,  over  the 
region,  and  the  index  was  formed  which  represented  that  community's  share  of  regional 
total  housing  needs.    These  individual  indices  were  then  weighted  by  the  factors 
outlined  above  and  summed.    The  result  is  the  community's  fair  share    of  housing 
allocation.    It  should  be  observed  that  these  final  indices  sum  to  TOO  percent. 
This  weighted  index  for  each  community  was  ifien  applied  to  the  aggregate  regional 
estimate  of  aggregate  regional  estimate  of  housing  need  previously  derived.    (In  order 
to  assure  as  rational  and  equitable  a  distribution  as  possible,  the  allocation  formulas 
were  computed  separately  for  each  cost  and  size  category,  and  the  total  regional  aggregations  c 
housing  need  was  allocated  separately  by  each  category. 
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Summary  of  the  Findings 
A,    Introduction 

The  empirical  findings  that  are  summarized  here  may  be  studied  in  detail  in  the  appendices  t: 
this  report.    The  effort  here  is  to  highlight  the  major    findings,  and  work  through  the 
methodology  with  a  set  of  real  numbers  to  illustrate  the  strength  and  possible  weaknesses 
of  the  techniques  employed.    It  should  be  recalled  that  the  objective  of  this  study  has  not 
been       to  set  final  plans  for  action,  but  to  develop  a  data  base    from  which 
regional  and  local  planning  officials  could  operate.    The  methodology  was  constructed 
to  yeild  precise  answers  where  precision  was  possible,  yet  leave  room 
for  local  planning  officials  to  enter  their  own  judgments  as  to  both  the  size  of  the 
problem  and  the  guidelines  for  a  solution.    These  results,  then,  must  be  viewed  as  the 
beginning  of  a  process,  rather  than  a  definitive  statement  on  housing  needs  in 
Massachusetts. 

This  summary    is  divided  into  four  sections.    The  first  deals  with  the  supply  of  houses 
in  the  Commonwealth.    The  second  section  arrays  the  maximum  rei  t  paying  ability 
of  households  by  their  bedroom  requirements.    In  the  third  section,  estimates 
of  mismatch  between  housing  needs  and  available  supply  are  given,  while  in  section  four,  the 
broad  outline  of  a  balanced  housing  program  is  presented. 

The  summary  data  is  intended  merely  \o  provide  an  introduction  to  the  extensive  data  series 
presented  in  the  appendices.  In  the  appendix  additional  state,  regional  and  aggregate  town  data 
is  presented.    In  addition  a  separate  appendix  for  each  region  has  been  prepared  which 
contains  a      massive  amount  of  detailed  community  data  , 
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B,    The  Supply  of  Housing  in  fhe  Commonwealth 

The  initial  task  of  the  empirical  part  of  this  study  was  the   estimating  the  number  of  housing 
units  by  quality  (standard  or  substandard),  costs,  and  number  of  bedrooms. 

As  described  in  the  methodology,the  first ^step    involves  the  translation  of  the  census  categories 
regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  complete  plumbing  into  estimates  of 

standard  and  substandard  housing  units  consistent  with  the  1960  definition  of  these  terms. 
This  exercise  itself     yields  valuable  information.    Without  such  comparable 
figures  for  1960  and  1970,  state  and  local  planners  would  not  be  able  to  establish 
even  the  rough  dimensions  of  the  changing  size  and  spatial  distribution  of  the  substandard  stock. 
While  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  recognizes  this  need  for  comparable  data,  post 
enumeration  checks  indicated  that  on  a  unit  by  unit  basis  the  reliability  of  the 
classifications  standard  and  sub-standard  was  open  to  question.    While  this  no 
doubt  was  the  case,  the  Bureau  noted  that  the  errors  of  mlsclassification  tended  to  net 
out  in  aggregate  statistics.    As  a  result,  estimates  of  substandard  housing  for  a  city  or 
town  are  reasonable  approximations  of  the  quality  of  the  physical  housing  stock  in 
that  community.    It  is  this  feature  which  permits  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  substandard 
units  across  the  state. 

In  1970,  the  Commonwealth  had  more  than  1,750,000  occupied  housing  units. 
Of  these  more  than  67,000  were  substandard.    Table  1  displays  estimates  of  standard  and 
substandard  housing  in  1970  by  bedroom  size  and  housing  costs.    As  should  be  expected, 
substandard  units  are  concentrated  in  the  lowest  rent  ranges.    As  shown  in  Table  2,  while 
only  3.9  percent  of  all  the  units  in  the  state  were  estimated  to  be  substandard  in  1970,  29.0 
percent  of  tlie     units  costing  less  than  $40  were  substandard.    There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  standard  housing  costs  more,  and  that  large  numbers  of  those  who  can  afford 
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to  pay  only  minimal  rents  are  constrained  to  live  In  substandard  housing. 

The  problem  of  substandard  housing  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  region  of  the 
state.    Tables  3  and  4  give  the  breakdown  of  substandard  and  standard  housing  by 
housing  costs  for  each  region  in  the  state.    Table  5  gives  the  percentage  of  substandard 
housing  for  each  region.    Only  in  Cape  Cod    is  the  figure  less  than  3,0  percent. 

Tables  6  and  7  display  the  breakdown  of  standard  and  substandard  units  by  bedroom 
size  classes.    Table  8,presents  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  percent  of  the  total  units  which 
are  substandard  for  each  of  four  bedroom  categories.    This  table  reveals  that  substandard 
units  are  concentrated  In  the  smallest  size  category,  a  reflection  of  the  large  number  of 
small  units  with  shared  bathroom  facilities. 

Although  substandard    housing  is  found  in  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  as  shown  in  the  appendix  tables, 

it  is  particularly  concentrated  In  the  largest  central  cities. 
Table  9  gives  tie   percent  substandard  stock  in  each  of  the  Commonwealths  nine  largest 
central  cities  and  for  the  rest  of  the  state.    The  split  Is  most  revealing.    These  nine 
cities  have  5.5  percent  of  their  housing  stock  listed  as  substandard,  as  compared  to  3.0 
percent  for  all  other  communities  in  the  state.    Despite  continued  advances  In  the 
quality  of  housing  in  general,  in  1970  one  out  of  every  sixteen  of  Boston's  households, 
for  example,  lived  In  substandard  housing.    The  concentration  of  substandard  housing 
in  the  large  cities,  then,  remains  an  important  element  of  the  housing  crisis  In  Massachusetts. 
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Table  5:    Substandard  Unl! 

\s  as  a  Percent 

of  Total  Units,  By 

Region 

Planning  Region 

Total  Units 

Substandard 

Percent 

Units 

Substandard 

Berkshire  County 

45041 

1957 

4.3 

Franklin  County 

18699 

1086 

5.8 

Lower  Pioneer  Valley 

175541 

5321 

3.0 

Montachusetts 

59110 

3213 

5.4 

Central  Massachusetts 

132658 

6182 

4.7 

Northern  Middlesex 

62137 

2627 

4.2 

M.A.P.C. 

930766 

33030 

3.5 

Merrimack  Valley 

78971 

3650 

4.6 

Old  Colony 

52452 

1993 

3.8 

Southeastern  Massachusetts      161261 

8048 

5.0 

A.    Providence  area 

44630 

1786 

4.0 

B.    Plymouth  area 

18451 

892 

4.8 

C,    Fall  River  area 

46270 

2598 

5.6 

D .    New  Bedford  area 

51910 

2772 

5.3 

Cape  Cod 

32956 

382 

1.2 

Dukes  County 

1981 

44 

2.2 

Nantuckett 

1333. 

0 

0.0 

Total 

1,752906 

67533 

3.9 
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Table  6;    Sfandord  Housing  Supply  by  Bedroom  Size  for  Each  Region,  1970 


Planning  Region 

0-1 

6635 

Bedrooms 
2_             _3_ 

12002         16908 

4+ 
7539 

Total  units 

Berkshire  County 

43084 

Franklin  County 

3005 

4456 

6425 

3727 

17613 

Lower  Pioneer  Valley 

32344 

51524 

63623 

22729 

170220 

Montachusetts 

10814 

18290 

19217 

7576 

55897 

Central  Massachusetts 

17847 

41896 

49560 

17173 

126476 

Northern  Middlesex 

8096 

16819 

25222 

9373 

59510 

M.A.P.C. 

197744 

267042 

290429 

142521 

897736 

Merrimack  Valley 

13168 

24916 

26766 

10471 

75321 

Old  Colony 

8495 

13855 

20845 

7264 

50459 

Southeastern  Massachusetts 

24863 

53882 

55524 

18944 

153213 

A.    Providence  area 

6666 

13527 

15800 

6851 

42844 

B.    Plymouth  area 

2734 

6185 

5833 

2807 

17559 

C.    Fall  River  area 

7636 

17591 

14907 

3538 

43672 

D.    New  Bedford  arec 

.     7827 

16579 

18984 

5748 

49138 

Cape  Cod 

1 

2741 

11202 

12195 

6436 

32574 

1 
Dukes  County 

Nantuckett 

257 
87 

•',449 
278 

720 
448 

481 
520 

1937 
1333 

Total 

326126 

516611 

587882 

254754 

1,685,373 
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Table  7;    Substandard  Housing  Supply  By  Bedroom  Size  for  Eoch  Region,  1970 


Bedrooms 

Planning  Region 

0-1 

2 

3 

4 

Total  Units 

Berkshire  County 

.797 

689 

256 

215 

1957 

Franklin  County 

662 

155 

98 

171 

1086 

Lower  Pioneer  Valley 

3814 

749 

576 

182 

5321 

Montachusetts 

1674 

716 

597 

248 

3213 

Central  Massachusetts 

3594 

1358 

952 

278 

6182 

Northern  Middlesex 

1801 

■460 

284 

82 

2627 

M.A.P.C. 

22965 

5454 

3273 

1338 

33030 

Merrimack  Valley 

2209 

808 

410 

223 

3650 

Old  Colony 

1326 

187 

244 

236 

1993 

Southeastern 
Massachusetts 

3917 

2230 

1305 

596 

8048 

A.    Providence  area 

921 

407 

319 

139 

1786 

B.    Plymouth  area 

203 

289 

263. 

137 

892 

C.    Fall  River  area 

1095 

968 

434 

101 

2598 

D.    New  Bedford  area        698 

566 

289 

219 

2772 

Cape  Cod 

1 

Dukes  County 
Nontuckett 

85 
24 

150 
8 

48 
6 

99 
6 

382 
44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

42868 

12964 

8029 

3672 

67533 
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Table  8;    Tofal  Housing  Supply  by  Bedroom  Size  and  Quality  for  MassachuseffSy  1970 


Number  of 

Substandard 

Percent 

Bedrooms 

Total 
368994 

Units 

Substandard 

0-1 

42868 

11.6 

2 

529575 

12964 

2.4 

3 

59591 1 

8029 

1.3 

4 

258426 

3629 

1.4 

Total 

1,752906 

67533 

3.9 
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Table  9:    Substandard  Housing  Stock  of  Large  Cities  In  the  Commonweolfh  of  Massachusetts, 


1970 

Total  Units 

Substandard  Units 

Percent  Substandard 

Boston 

217623 

14380 

6.6 

Cambridge 

35416 

2112 

5.8 

Springfield 

53867 

1645 

3.5 

Lynn 

30962 

1382 

4.5 

Lowell 

30049 

1914 

6.4 

Fall  River 

32988 

1959 

5.9 

New  Bedford 

35432 

2012 

5.6 

Somerville 

28996 

1209 

4.2 

Worcester 

56617 

2886 

5.1 

Total  Ten 

Largest  Cities 

522950 

29499 

5.6 

Rest  of  State 

1226681 

39699 

3.2 

State  Total 

1749631 

69198 

4.1 
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While  this  summary  report  of  the  "findings  can  pay  only  brief  attention  to  the  wealth 
of  data  presented  in  the  appendix  tables,  this  inventory  of  the  stock  by  quality,  bedroom 
size  and  cost  at  a  local  and  regional  level  is  an  important  component  in  the 
formulation  of  a  balanced  state  housing  program.    The  tables  presented  here  and  in 
the  appendix  underline  the  importance  of  flexible  programs  which  will  enable  planners 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  various  communities  in  the  state.    Consider  ,  for 
example,  the  possibility  of  housing  allowances  to  help  households 

•  improve  the  quality  of  their  housing  consumption.    If  the  criteria  were  set  to   insure 
that  all  households  could  spend  at  least  $60  per  month  on  housing,  the  impact 

would  vary  considerably  from  locality  to  locality.    As  shown  in  Table  10,  this  amount 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  current  costs  of  more  than  10  percent  of  all  standard 
bedroom  units  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  but  only  2.4  percent  of  similar  units  in 
the-M.A.P.C. 

The  obvious  differences  In  cost  of  living,  size,  and  characteristics  of  the  housing 
stock  of  each  region  need  to  be  evaluated  separately  if  an  equitable  assistance  formula 
is  to  be  created.    The  housing  market  can  best  be  viewed  as  a  variety  of  submarkets 
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Toble  10;    Low  Cost^  Standard  Two  Bedroom  Housing  Units  as  a  Percent  of  Totol  Units 
By  Region 


Total  Two  Bedroom 
Standard  Units 


Planning  Region 

Berkshire  County  12002 

Franklin  County  4456 

Lower  Pioneer  Valley  5154 

Montachusetts  18290 

Central  Massachusetts  41896 

Northern 

Middlesex  16819 

M.A.P.C.  267042 

Merrimack  Valley  24916 

Old  Colony  13855 

Southeastern 

Massachusetts  53882 

A.  Providence  area  13527 

B.  Plymouth  area  6185 

C.  Fall  River  area  17591 

D.  New  Bedford' area  16579 
Cape  Cod  11202 
Dukes  County  449 
Nantuckett  278 
Total  516611 


Two  Bedroom  Standard 
Renting  for  Less  Than 
$60 

634 

281 
2779 
1144 
1896 

796 
6310 
1440 

462 


Percent 
Low     Cost 


5.3% 

6.3 

5.4 

6.3 

4.5 

4.7 
2.4 
5.8 
3.3 

10.2 

5.1 

7.4 
12.4 
12.4 

2.8 

7.1 

6.1 

4.0 
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which  provide  housing  of  q  particular  size,  cost,  quality  and  location.    The  data 
presented  in  this  report  establishes  a  framework  for  the  analysis  of  housing  programs 
which  accurately  reflects  the  diversity  of  these  submarkets. 

Before  turning  to  a  presentation  of  the  data  on  housing  needs,  one  further  aspect 
of  supply  must  be  considered.     As  outlined  in  the  methodology  section,  an  effort 
was  made  to  array  those  substandard  onits  that  are  potentially  suitable  for  rehabilitation. 
This  was  based  on  a  comparison  for  each  bedroom  size  of   the  distribution  of 

housing  cost  for  standard  and  substandard  units  in  each  city  and  town.    Table  11 
presents  the  estimates  of  the  units  available  for  rehabilitation  by  bedroom  size  for  the 
Commonwealth  and  each  region.    Comparison  of  Tables  11  and  7  yields  an  estimate  of 
the  percent  of  substandard  units  that  were  estimated  to  be  suitable  for  rehabilitation.    Of  th 
more     than  67,000  substandard  units  in  the  state  only  19,000  or  28.5  percent  were   estimated 
to  be  suitable  for  rehabilitation. 

The  percent  of  substandard  units  suitable  for  rehab  was  found  to  vary  both  spatially 
and  by  bedroom  class.  Table  12  gives  the  percent  suitable  for  rehabilitation  by  bedroom  clas 
This  shows  that  0  to  1  bedroom  units  are  least  suitable  for  rehab,  while  three  bedroom 
units  are  most  suitable. 

Table  13  presents  the  percent  of  substandard  supply  suitable  for  rehabilitation  for  each 
region.    In  Southeastern  Massachusetts  some  37.7,'percent  of  all  substandard  units  could 
potentially  be  rehabbed  according  to  the  criteria  established  for  this  report.    This  figure 
drops  to  16.1  percent  for  Franklin  County  and  11.3  percent  for  Cape  Cod. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  highest  percentage  of  units  suitable  for  rehabilitation  is  not 
always  found  where  there  are  the  most  substandard  units.    Indeed  often  the  reverse  is  true. 
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Table  11;    Substandard  Supply  Suitable  for  Rehabilitation  for  Each  Region 


Bedrooms 


Planning  Region                C 

)-1 

2 

Berkshire  County 

229 

294 

Franklin  County 

115 

48 

Lower  Pioneer  Valley 

1139 

301 

Montachusetts 

405 

219 

Central 

Massachusetts 

919 

458 

Northern  Middlesex 

321 

163 

M.A.P.C. 

5358 

1956 

Merrimack  Valley 

542 

285 

Old  Colony 

317 

60 

Southeastern 

Massachusetts 

A.    Providence  area 

127 

135 

B.    Plymouth  area 

61 

103 

C.    Fall  River  area 

369 

371 

D.    New  Bedford  area 

676 

274 

Cape  Cod 

13 

5 

Dukes  County 

0 

0 

Nantuckett 

0 

0 

Total 

10871 

4672 

3_ 

4 

Total  Units 

43 

36 

602 

4 

8 

175 

183 

61 

1684 

141 

40 

805 

208 

78 

1663 

118 

24 

626 

1322 

517 

9133 

83 

71 

981 

79 

51 

507 

109 

27 

58 

66 

172 

17 

125 

45 

14 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

;659 

1052 

698 

288 

929 

1120 

43 

0 

0 

19254 
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Table  12;    Substandard  Supply  Suit-able  for  Rehabilitation    By  Bedroom  Size  for  the 
Commonweolth 


Suitable  Percent 

For  Rehab  Suitable 


Total 

Substandard 

Bedroom  Size 

0-1 

42868 

2 

12964 

3 

8029 

4+ 

3672 

Total 

67533 

10871  25.4 

4672  36.0 

2659  33.1 

1052  28.6 

19254  28.5 
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Table  T3i    Percent  of  Substandard  Supply  Suitable  for  Rehabilitation,  ByHegion 

Planning                       Total  Suitable  "    Percent 

Region                     Substandard  For  Rehab  ■  Suitable 

Berkshire  County              1957  602                        30.8   . 

Franklin  County               1086  175                        16.1 

Lower  Pioneer  Valley     5321  1684                       31.6 

Montachusetts                  3213  805                       25.1 


1663  27.9 

626  23.8 

9133  27.7 

981  26.9 

507  24.4 

3035  37.7 

698  39.1 

288  32.3 

929  35.8 

1120  40.4 

43  11.3 

.  0  0.0 

0 


Massachusetts 

6182 

Northern  Middlesex 

2627 

M.A.P.C. 

33030 

Merrimack  Valley 

3650 

Old  Colony 

1993 

Southeastern 

Massachusetts 

8048 

A,  Providence  area   1786 

B.    Plymouth  area 

892 

C.  Fall  River  area 

2598 

D .  New  Bedford  ar( 

Ba2772 

Cope  Cod 

382 

Dukes  County 

44 

Nantucket 

0 

Total 

67533 

19254         28.5 
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Conslder  for  example  the  situation  found  in  the  M.A.P.C. .    As  shown  in  Table  14,  Boston  , 
Cambridge,  and  Somerville  all  have  decidedly  higher  percentages  of  substandard  stock 
fhan  other  communities  in  the  region,  but  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  units  in  these 
three  communities  appears  to  be  suitable  for  rehabilitation.    The  data  presented  in  this 
study  tend  to  support  the  view  that  rehabilitation  of  the  substandard  stock  should  be 
employed  throughout  the  region. 

At  this  stage  a  note  is  needed  on  the  quality  of  the  estimate  of  substandard  housing 
units.    While  the  limitations  inherent  in  the  1970  Census  data  have  necessitated  the  use 
of  a  somewhat  arbitrary  procedure  for  the  estimation  of  substandard  housing  units,  it  was 
felt  that  some  comparable,  statewide  estimates,  no  matter  how  rudimentary,  were  essential 
for  the  analysis  that  follows. 

.    Clearly  there  is  no   substitute  for  detailed  onsite    •  evaluation  and  careful 

market  analysis  of  prospective  rehabilitation  projects.    A  well  formulated  regional 
planning  process  should  include  a  hard  count  of  those  units  which  are  both  structurally 
and  financially  suitable  for  rehab.    The  criteria  employed  here  makes  use  of  the  fact 
that  higher  rents  paid  for  substandard  units  must  be  indicative  of  their  attractive 
location  or  some  other  feature.    This  could  well  be  misleading  If  these  higher  rents  were  the 
result  of  discriminatory  prices  charged  to  a  minority  population  or  some  other  form 
of  market  failure.    In  this  event,  the  estimates  of  rehab  suitability  could  be  dramatically 
changed  by  more  detailed  analysis.    .  Nevertheless,  these 

measures  present  a  first  approximation  of  the  size  of  the  task  confronting  the 
Commonwealth.    If  all  households  currently  living  in  substandard  housing  are  to  be 
moved  to  standard  housing,  67,000  standard  units  would  have  to  be  built  or  upgraded. 
Even  without  consideration  of  the  need  for  rental  assistance  the  mere  replacement  of 
substandard  stock  presents  a  major  challenge  to  the  Commonwealth.    As  will  be  shown 

in  subsequent  sections,  this  replacement  need  is  but  part  of  the  overall  tosk  of 
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Table  14  : 

(A) 
Total 
Units 

(B) 
Substondard 

(C) 

Suitable 
for  rehab 

D  = 

B/A 

E  = 

Boston 

217623 

14377 

3629 

6.6 

25.2 

Cambridge 

36416 

2120 

437 

5.8 

20.6 

Somerville 

28994 

1217 

349 

4.2 

28.7 

Rest  of 
Region 

647733 

15316 

4718 

2.4 

30.8 

Note:    Column  D  is  substandard  units  as  a    percentage  of  Total  Units.    Column  E 

are  the  units  suitable  for  rehabilitation  as  a  percent  of  all  substandard  units. 


meeting  the  goal  of  providing  standard  housing  at  reasonable  costs  to  all  individuals  and 
families. 

C,    Housing  Needs 

Given  the      basic  data  on  the  supply  of  housing,  the  discussion  now  turns  to 

housing  needs.    As  noted  in  earlier  sections,  the  relevant  consideration 
here  is  not  what  individual  households  currently        pay  or  consume,    but  what  they  need  in  order 
to     receive  adequate  housing  at  a  non -burdensome  level  of  expenditure.    The  precise 
definition  of  the  minimal  needs  and  maximum  rent  paying  ability  is  one  of  the  most 
important  dimensions  in  the  formulations  of  housing  needs.    As  outlined  in  the 
methodological  section,   minimim  space  requirements  were  set  at  one  bedroom  for  an  adult 
couple  or  an     adult  single  individual  with  children,  and  one  bedroom  for  every  two 

children  of  the  same  sex,  with  no  child  sharing  a  bedroom  with  a  sibling  of  the  opposite 
sex.    For  single  individuals  without  children, the  minimum  bedroom  requirements 
were  assumed  to  be  either  a  one  bedroom  or  efficiency  unit. 

The  choice  of  the  appropriate  definition  of  maximum  rent  paying  ability  is  more  complex. 
The  judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  a  burdensome  level  of  housing  expenditures  is  essentially 
a  political  decision  reflecting  the  degree  of  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  goal  of  providing  decent  housing  to  all  families  at  a  reasonable  cost.    As  a  result,  it  was 
decided  that  the  appropriate  measure  of  ability  to  pay  should  reflect,  wherever  possible,  existing 
legislative  standards.    Following  current  state  and  federal  standards,  the  maximum  rent  paying 
ability  was  set  at  25  percent  of  net  income  (gross  income  less  a  deduction  for  dependents). 
For  upper  income  households,  this  measure  was  modified  to  reflect  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
standard  budget. 

Table  15  arrays  the  maximum  rent  paying  ability  of  household^ according  to  this  25  percent 
of  net  income  measure  by  the  minimum  number  of  bedrooms  required.    The  data  presented 
here  has  been  aggregated  from  similiar  information  calculated  for  each  city  and  town  in  the 
state.    Under  this  formula,  some  205,385  are  estimated  to  be  able  to  afford  to  pay  only 
40  dollars  per  month  for  housing. 
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A  nofe  of  caution  should  be  given  concerning  the  interpretation  of  tables  15  to  17. 
These  tables  should  not  be  confused  with  actual  purchases  and  expenditures  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer.    At  the  low  rent  side    fhe  tables  reflect  households  who  should  only 

have  to  pay  a  small  percent  of  their  rent,  but  are  in  fact  probably  paying  more. 
Similarly,  with  respect  to  the  bedroom  size  dimension,  the  tables  measure  the  distribution 
of  minimal  need.    Some  families  choose  to  purchase  much  more  than  the  minimum 
standards,  and  are  able  to  do  so  at  a  cost  which  represents  a  non-burdensome  share 
of  their  gross  income.    These  people  who  are  able  to  satisfy  their  minimum  needs  within  the 
budget  constraints  established  in  this  study,  need  not  concern  the  policy  planner.    It  is  an 
estimation  of  the  size  and  distribution  of  the  constrained  group  that  is  key  to  the 
exercise  that  follows. 
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^*    The  Mismatch  of  Housing  Needs  and  Available  Standard  Supply 

Each  of  the  steps 
described  in  the    sections  above  has  used  Census  data  to  estimate  the  distribution  of 
housing  needs  and  the  availability  of  a  standard  housing  supply.    This  information 
alone  is  insufficient  to  establish  the  actual  need  for  new  construction,  rehabilitation 
or  rental  assistance.    This  section  offers  a  more  detailed,  if  somewhat  more  speculative 
estimate  of  housing  need. 

As  outlined  in  the  methodology  section,while  the  Census  collected  objective  data 
on  housing  supply  and  demand  separately,  the  data  presented  in  the  Fourth  Count 
Summary  Statistics  prohibits  a  direct  analysis  of  the  units  actually  occupied.    If  it 
were  possible  to  examine  the  households  in  each  city  and  town,  and  determine  their  income 
family  size  and  composition,  (eg.  husband  and  wife),  the  number  of  bedrooms  they  actually 

used        ,  and  the  cost  of  their  unit,  it  would  be  a  simple  bookkeeping  task  to 
count  the  number  of  constrained  households.    But  the  summary  tabulations  presented 
in  the  Fourth  Count  of  the  Census  prohibits  a  direct  estimate  of  the  number  of  people 
who  paid  too  much  or  live  in  overcrowded  units.    Instead,  it  was  necessary  to  estimate 
the  mismatch  using  the  techniques  described  in  the  methodology  section.    In  brief, 
o    maximum  rent  paying  ability,  minimum  bedroom  needs  matrix  and  a  matrix  of 
fhe  supply  of  standard  housing  by  bedroom  and  housing  cost  were  estimated  separately 
for  each  income  class.    Within  the  respective  income  classes,  the  two  matrices 
were  scanned  and  each  household  was  assigned  a  unit  which  satisfied  Its  needs  within   its 
budget  constraint       if  such  a  unit  were  available.    The  matching  procedure  was 
designed  to  yield  minimum  estimates  of  net  housing    need,  while  the  stratification  of  this 
matching  operation  by  income  class  helped  to  ensure  that  our  estimates,  while  on 
the  conservative  side,  were  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  real  mismatch. 
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Table  16  presents  the  statewide  estimates  of  housing  need  based  on  the  25  percent 
of  net  income   formula.    It  is  not  surprising  that  the  numbers  are  concentrated  in  the  lowest 
rent  ranges,  but  some  households  who  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  $100  per  month  also 
find  themselves  constrained.    This  results  both  from  greater  need  on  the  part  of  some 
households  and  higher  rent  levels  that  prevail  in  particular  communities.    Both  aspects 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  setting  policy  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  variation  in  levels  of 
assistance  required  by  different  families  in  different  locations. 

In  all,  under  the  25  percent  of  net  income  formula,  446,440  households  are  estimated 
to  be  in  need  of  government  assistance.    This  represents  26  percent  of  all  households 
in  the  state.    At  present  there  is  no  program  of  sufficient  size  to  deal  with  this  number 
of  families.    Yet,  given  the  relatively  conservative  set  of  assumptions  employed  throughout 
this  study,  even  these  figures  may  understate  the  true  need.    The  figures  do  serve  to 
boldly  demonstrate  the  limited  ability  of  current  housing  programs  to  meet  the  real  needs  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Table  16  also  presents  the  distribution  of  housing  need  by  maximum  rent  paying 
ability  for  each  region  in  the  state.    Simillar  tables  for  each  community  appear  in  the 
appendix.    Unmet  housing  need  is  a  statewide  problem,  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  each 
region  of  the  Commonwealth. 

While  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  matching  procedure  reduces  the  reliability  of  the 
figures  for  individual  communities,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  spatial  pattern  of 
need  is  accurately  represented.    Thus,  while  the  figures  represent  minimum  estimates  of 
mismatch,  they  are  nonetheless  of  sufficient  overall  magnitude  to  warrant  attention.    There  can 
be  no  excuse  for  failure  to  address  that  task  laid  out  in  this  report.    The  figures  presented 
here  leave  no  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  households  in  the  Commonwealth  are  in  need  of 
housing  assistance.    In  the  next  section,  the  discussion  turns  to  the  development  of  a  planni.ng 
framework  to  meet  this  need. 
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Table  16:    Housing  Need,  By  Maximum  Rent  Paying  Ability    for  Regions 


Planning 

Region                 0-40 

40-60 

60-80 

80-100 

100-150 

150-200 

Total 

Berkshire 

County                5294 

1933 

1635 

478 

1183 

164 

10689 

Franklin 

County               2244 

797 

706 

287 

794 

129 

4957 

Lower  Pioneer 
Valley              21110 

7048 

6391 

1744 

4273 

463 

41029 

Montachusetts    6733 

2357 

2390 

680 

1795 

270 

14225 

Central 
Massachusetts  14381 

5868 

5109 

1936 

3382 

315 

30991 

Northern 
Middlesex          6609 

2177 

2589 

743 

1840 

332 

14290 

M.A.P.C.       99881 

42746 

40459 

23448 

31450 

7064 

245138 

Merrimack 

Valley                9713 

3098 

3008 

1027 

2058 

565 

19469 

Old  Colony       5165 

1986 

2214 

650 

1107 

56 

11178 

Southeastern 
Massachusetts  22165 

6906 

5939 

2141 

3743 

968 

41862 

Providence 

area                4223 

Plymouth 

area                2336 

Fall  River 

area                 701 1 

New  Bedford 

area                 8595 

1704 

815 

1886 

2501 

1631 

807 

1267 

2234 

513 
390 
619 
619 

968 

671 

824 

1280 

141 

105 

635 

87 

9180 
5124 
12242 
15316 

Cape  Cod           4655 

2148 

1767 

1113 

1412 

332 

11427 

Dukes  County      305 

96 

72 

43 

99 

32 

647 

Nantuckett          204 

111 

58 

52 

33 

80 

538 

Total               198459 

77271 

72427 

34342 

53171 

10770 

4^440 

I 
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Table  17:    Need  for  Renf  SuppI 

ement  By  Region 

Elderly 

Total 

-75 

Region 

Family 

Berkshire  County 

4242 

4540 

8792 

Franklin  County 

2006 

1866 

3872 

Lower  Pioneer  Valley 

19559 

16260 

35819 

Montachusetts 

6230 

4758 

10988 

Central  AAassachusetts 

12421 

12499 

24920 

Northern  Middlesex 

6603 

4992 

11595 

M.A.P.C. 

122584 

89767 

212351 

Merrimack  Valley 

7606 

8249 

15855 

Old  Colony 

5082 

4139 

9221 

Southeastern  Massachusetts 

17467 

16471 

33938    . 

Providence  area 

3807 

3618 

7425 

Plymouth  area 

2126 

2139 

4265 

Fall  River  area 

4982 

4716 

9698 

New  Bedford  area 

6552 

5998 

12550 

i-ape  Cod 

5157 

5925 

10082 

'ukes  County 

286 

319 

605 

Jantuckett 

329 

209 

538 

3tal 

209572 

' 1 69990 

379562 
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E.    A  Balanced  Housing  Program 

The  previous  section  presented  information  on  the  amount  of  assistance  needed  if 
the  housing  needs  of  each  household  is  to  be  met.    This  section  arrays  a  set  of 
policy  options  and  gives  estimates  of  possible  program  mixes.    While  throughout  this 

section  the  discussion  is  in  terms  of  optimal  program  mix,  it  is  clear  that  current 
legislation  is  inadequate  to  carry  out  such  a  strategy.    Given  this  fact,  regional  planners 
should  procede  to  use  those  tools  at  hand,  even  if  it  requires  the  more  extensive 
utilization  of  a  particular  housing  assistance  program  than  is  suggested  here. 
Given  the  overall  dimension  of  the  problem^  the  Commonwealth  cannot  afford  to 
delay  immediate  action  while  it  seeks  to  formulate  a  more  ideal  legislative  package. 
Indeed,  one  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assist  both  in  the   short-run  implementation 
of  available  programs  and  in  the  long  range  planning  of  alternative  strategies. 

The  section  on  the  supply  of  housing  set  forth  the  volume  of  the  existing  housing 
stock  suitable  for  rehabilitation.    It  was  assumed  that  this  stock  would  be  used 
first.    Since  this  was  such  a  small  percentage  of  total  supply.    In  every  instance  the 
stock  suitable  for  upgrading  was  needed  by  a  household  and  hence  the  figures  presented 
In  that  section  delineate  the  magnitude  of  the  rehabilitation  component  of  the  balanced 
housing  program. 

From  the  matrix  of  housing  needs,  individuals  were  then  assigned  to  available 
standard  units  through  the  use  of  direct /ental  assistance.    Separate  estimates  were 
prepared  for  elderly  and  non-elderly.    The  regional  totals  for  this  plan  are  presented 
in  Table   17. 

Having  accounted  for  those  incJividuals  who  could  be  assisted  through  the  use  of 
the  existing  stock,  the  remaining  households  were  assumed  to  be  in  need  of  new 
housing.    These  figures  are  presented  in  Table  18. 
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— —                   f : 

Family 

Elderly 

Total 

Berkshire  County 

448 

786 

1234 

Franklin  County 

362 

518 

880 

Lower  Pioneer  Valley 

1400 

2123 

3523 

Mohtachusetts 

1015 

1374 

2389 

Central  Massachusetts 

1883 

2460 

4343 

Northern  Middlesex 

993 

1088 

2081 

M.A.P.C. 

10944 

12758 

23702 

Merrimack  Valley 

1312 

1312 

2624 

Olc:  Colony 

563 

866 

1429 

Southeastern  Massachusetts 

2416 

2413 

4829 

Providence  area 

396 

648 

1044 

Plymouth  area 

195 

373 

568 

Fall  River  area 

1135 

468 

1603 

New  Bedford  area 

690 

924 

1614 

Cape  Cod 

93 

200 

293 

Dukes  County 

13 

29 

42 

Nantuckett 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

21542 

"25927 

47469 

While  earlier  remarks  suggest  caution  with  respect  to  the  exact  magnitude  of 
each  program,  the  figures  presented  here  are  nonetheless  Instructive.    With  more  than 
25  qoercent  of  the  households  in  need  of  housing  assistance.  It  should  be  obvious  that 
a  variety  of  plans  Is  required.    It  would  be  Incorrect  to  assume  that  this  need  could  be 
met  exclusively  by  using  the  existing  housing  stock.    As  shown  earlier  replacement  and 
rehabilitation  of  existing  substandard  units  deserves  more  attention    than  is  evident 
in  current  legislation  or  appropriations. 

For  example,  the  total  response  of  state  and  federal  housing  programs  to  this  need 
during  Fiscal  1972  (a  year  which  started  14  months  after  the  Census)  amounted  to 
construction  starts  on  only  13,014  new  and  rehabltated  units,  plus  an  increase  of  only 
3,461  units  leased  or  receiving  rental  or  mortagage  assistance.    Further  detail  on  these 
housing  programs  for  fiscal  1972  Is  presented  in  the  Table  19. 

These  figures  underscore  the  point  that  even  a  vastly  expanded  program  of  new  construction 
or  rehabilitation  can  be  expected  to  solve  only  part  of  the  housing  problem.    Surprisingly,     , 
Five-sixths     of  the  estimated25   percent  of  households  in  need  of  government  assistance 
already  live  in  standard  units.    The  application  of  an  effective  direct  assistance  program,  then, 
would  permit  those  currently  consuming  adequate  dwellings  to  remain  while  paying  a  more 
appropriate  share  of  their  income  toward  rent.    Those  who  move  to  a  larger  unit  or  a  new  or 
rehabilitated  unit  would  vacate  a  standard  unit  suitable  for  some  other  family.    While  one 
could  question  the  exact  proportion    presented  here,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  major, 
if  not  the  major  housing  program  ought  to  be  the  provision  of  rental  assistance  to  low  and 
moderate  Income  households.    This  has  the  advantage  of  both  better  utilization  of  the  existing 
housing  stock,  with  the  freedom  of  locational  choice  so  important  In  metropolitan  areas 
that  are  experiencing  a  continued  suburbanization  of  population  and  employment. 

Given  the  regional  totals,  it  is  interesting  to  look  behind  them  briefly  to  the  data 
for  the  communities.  Table  20  (p.  92-102)  presents  for  each  community  the  estimate  of  total 
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Table  19 

INCREASES  IN  COflMITMENT  OF  FUNDS  TO  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  DURING 
FISCAL  YEAR  1972,  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  ADDITI0N7VL  HOUSING  UNITS 
BY  PROGRAM,  VVHETHER  UNDER  MANAGHIENT  OR  IN  PROGRESS 

Construction  starts  on  New  Units  or  Rehabilitation 

Program  Area        State     Federal     State  &  Federal      Total 

Public  Housing      *2,229     2^693 

Mortgage  Subsidy 

Programs  53   **2,446        ***4,861 

Homeowners  Rehabi- 
litation Grants         -       732 


4 

,922 

7 

,360 

732 

Sub-Total:     2,282      5,871  4,861  13,014 

Net  Increases  in  Leasing,  Rental  Assistance  or  Homeowners 
Mortgage  Assistance  for  Existing  Units 

Program  Area       State      Federal      State  &  Federal    Total 

Leased  or  Rental 

Assistance         *518       *939  *528  1,985 

Homeowners  .  . 

Mortgage  Asst'nc.    0       1,476  - 1,476 

•  Grand-Total:    2,800     8,286  5,389  16,475 

♦Figures  obtained  by  subtraction  of  August  1971  inventory  from 
figure  from  August  1972  Inventory. 

**  Remainder  of  starts  with  Federal  funds  in  FY  1972  after  those 
administered  by  MHFA  with  Federal  funds  of  1972  are  subtracted. 

***This  figure  represents  closings  made  during  the  period  by  M.H.F.A. 
with  236  and  rent  suppliment  funds,  whether  from  Federal  funds 
of  FY  1972  or  any  earlier  year.   Commitments  made  by  M.H.F.A. 
during  the  period  with  Federal  FY  1972  funds  only  were  2,743 
units. 
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needs  along  with  each  of  the  programmatic  responses:   rehabilitation,  rent  assistance, 

and  new  construction.    The  elderly  need  for  new  construction  is  assumed  to  be  met 

within  the  resident  community  while  a  portion  of  the  non-elderly  need  for  new 

construction  is  distributed      according  to  the  "fair  share"  formula.    The  length  of 

Table  20 should  be  sufficient  evidence  as  to  why  the  city  and  town  summaries  were  , 

used  only  sparingly  in  this  state  report.    The  information  needed  to  form  this 

and  other  tables  is  more  conveniently  displayed  en  masse  in  the  statistical  appendix. 

Table  21  (1 03-11 3)presents  the  falrshare  formula  and  the  distribution  of  units  to  each 
community  within  the  region.    As  noted  in  the  methodology  section,  the  communities 
share  for  both  rehabilitation  and  new  construction  was  determined  first,  then  the 
proportion  of  new  construction  or  rehabilitation  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
availability  of  stock  suitable  for  rehabilitation.    If  there  are  no  funds  available  for 
rehabilitation  programs  of  the  magnitude  suggested  in  this  study,  or  if  local  planners   decide 
that  little  rehabilitation  should  be  undertaken,  then  the  distributions  made  under 
this  plan  represent  a  need  for  new  construction  alone. 

One  further  observation  concerning  Table  21  is  in  order.    The  formula  presented 
is  in  terms  of  the  percentage  share  of  a  regional  total  to  be  assigned  to  a  particular 
community.    In  certain  small  towns.  Census  data  was  suppressed  to  ensure 
confidentiality.    Since  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  these  local  needs  for  their 
communities,  it  was  assumed  to  be  zero.    These  communities  were  assigned  a  score  and 
hence  a  fair  share  of  targetted  new  construction,  however,  on  the  basis  of  the  other 
factors  in  the  distribution  formula. 

The  distribution  formulas  represent  suggested  guidelines  as  to  the  distribution  of 
housing  construction  or  rehabilitation  activity  throughout  the  respective  regions.    As 
was  suggested  earlier,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  spatial  distribution 
(as  opposed  to  the  overall  levels  of  the  total  needs  figures).    When  combined  with  the  measu 
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of  employment  growth  and  fiscal  capacity,  the  result  Is  an  unambiguous  ranking 
of  communities  In  terms  of  their  "fair  share"  of  providing  for  regional  housing  needs.    Even  If 
total  regional  need  for  new  or  rehabilitated  units  are  In  error,  these  rankings  remain  useful  for 
establishing  local  targets. 

.  By  way  of  an  interpretive  note,  the  distribution  figures  presented  here  clearly 
represent  a  dispersal  of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  units  throughout  the  region. 
A  way  of  establishing  the  degree  of  dispersal  is  to  compare  the  pre-distribution  local  need 
with  the  post  distribution  assignments.    The  formulas  presented  here  make  several 
important  assumptions  concerning  the  degree  to  which  dispersal  Is  needed  to  account 
for  changes  In  the  location  of  jobs  and  the  distribution  of  rehabilitation  un-its.    Clearly, 
It  is  the  sum  of  both  rehabilitation  and  new  construction  that  represents  the  Commonwealth's 
building  activities,  and  the  formula  includes  both  in  the  distributable  pool.     If  no 
rehabilitation  Is  to  be  undertaken,  then  the  sum  of  the  rehab  and  new  construction 
targets  listed  in  Table  21  must  be  met  entirely  through  new  construction. 

Since  offier  distribution  formulas  could  have  been  tried,  and  no  doubt  will  be  tried 
in  the  future,  it  is  important  to  note  that  each  should  be  Judged  not  only  by  the 
sensibility  of  the  items  used  In  constructing  the  index,  but  also  whether  the  measure 
produces  an  appropriate  amount  of  dispersal.    Again  this  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
appropriate  planning  officials  and  state  legislators. 


F.    Scope  of  Future  Research 

Given  the  massive  amount  of  Census  data  available,  there  is  always  room  for 
further  analysis.    Three  areas  for  possible  extension  come  quickly  to  mind.    The 
first  would  treat  in  a  more  systematic  fashion  the  concept  of  maximum  rent  paying 
ability.    The  second  would  investigate  ways  of  marshalling  census  and  non-census 
data  into  a  better  inventory  of  units  suitable  for  rehabilation.    The    third  area  of 
Investigation  involves  the  development  of  projections  of  housing  needs  for  some 
future  date.    Each  will  be  considered  briefly. 

The  relationship  between  rent  paying  ability  and  cc  ;iSumption  of  housing  is  complex, 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  providing  adequate  shelter  to  each  household  in  the 
Commonwealth  are  difficult  to  measure. 

Part  of  the  exploratory  research  for  this  study  generated  data  which  would  be  of  use  in 
this  regard.    While  the  analysis  so  far  has  been  based  on  a  25  percent  of  net  income  formula 
for  maximum  rent  paying  ability,  two  other  formulas  were  considered.    Both  25  and  35  percent 
of  gross  income  were  used.  Tables  22  and  23  array  maximum  rent  paying  ability  by 

minimum  bedroom  requirements  for  each  of  these  two  measures.    It  should  be  ob;erved 
that  even  under  the  35  percent  criteria  more  than  100,000  households  can  afford  to  pay 
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only  $40  a  monfh  in  rent. 

Table  24    shows  how  these  two  for.nulas  translate  through  to  a  distribution  need 
for  low  and  moderate  income  by  maximum  rent  apying  ability.    Clearly  the 
needs  figures  are  sensitive  to  the  measure  employed.    More  importantly,  these 
tables.give  a   look        at  the  depth  of  the  need  for  low  and  moderate  income  housing. 
By  isolating    the  most  severe  need  in  terms  of  inability  to  pay,  calculations 
based  on  35  percent  of  gross  income  are  useful    for  planners  to  order  priorities  in 
cases  where  existing  programs  fall  short  of  meeting  all  needs. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  study  does  not  represent 
a  full  utilization  of  1970  Census  Data.    After  considerable  delay,  the  Public  Use 
Sample  of  the  1970  Census  of  Population  was  released  in  December.    While  too  late 
to  be  incorporated  into  this  study,  it  should  be  of  tremendous  value  to  future 
refinements  of  the  work  reported  in  this  study.    The  Public  Use  Sample  Data  can 
be  used  to  increase  the  reliability  of  the  matching  procedure,  and  hence  increase  the 
quality  of  the  estimates  of  total  need.    It  will  also  help  in  evoluating  the  effect  income 
Insufficiency  has  on  the  housing  choices  of  low  and  moderate  income  families.    This 
should  help  sharpen  the  findings  of  the  current  study,  and  place  the  creation  of 
appropriate  rent-income    formulas  needed  for  various  legislation  on  firmer  ground. 

The  Public  Use  Sample  Data  will  also  help  in  the  creation  of  better  indicies  of 
substandard  housing.    Since  the  Census  collected  only  objective  indicators  of  housing 
quality,  this  must  still  be  supplemented  with  local  housing  inventories.    If  as  the 
discussion  <f  the  data  for  Maiden  indicated,  our  estimates  of  substandard  housing 
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are  too  low,  especially  for  the  older  central  and  core  cities,  the  need  for  this 

analysis  is  all  the  more  crucial.. In  the  meantime,  several  comments  can  be  made 
concerning  the  use  of  the  existing  substandard  data.    If  these  estimates  are  low, 
then  the  resulting  needs  figures  will  also  be  biased  downward.    This  will  be  especially 
true  in  areas  such  as  Maiden  where  the  approximations  used  here  were  most  inappropriate. 
Likewise,  the  estimated  need  for  new  construction  and  rehabilitated  units  will  also  be  biased 
downward.    Where  this  is  known  to  be  the  case,  revised  estimates  for  substandard  housing 
can  be  integrated  into  the  analysis  and  the  program  mixes  adjusted  accordingly. 

The  delay  in  release  of  both  the  Public  Use  Sample  and  the  Fourth  Count  Summary 
Statistics  points  the  need  for  the  final  area  of  further  investigation.    Even-before  the 
analysis  of  the  1970  data  could  begin,  in  many  key  ways,  the  census  was  outdated. 
Since  regional  planners  are  being  asked  to  target  the  response 

to  housing  needs  for  the  period  1974-1978,  projections  should  quickly  be 

developed. 

While  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  model  of  the  workings  of  loca^  state,  and  national 
economies    and  particularly  housing  markets,  projecting  can  be  a  risky  business.    Yet 

projection  is  a  needed  aspect  of  careful  planning.    Trends  in  new  construction, 

employment,  tax  collection,  all  should  be  monitored  in  an  effort  to  determine  salient 

changes  since  1970. 

While  this  may  be  an  unsatisfactory  prospective,  the  detailed  matrices  of 
1970  housing  need  for  each  city  and  town  that  have  been  produced  in  this  study  will 
probably  not  be  possible  to  recreate  with  any  accuracy  for  a  future  date  until  another 
census  is  taken. 
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•  G.  Some    Concluding  Comments 

In  many  respects,  this  report  should  have  no  conclusions.    The  final  chapters 
should  be  written  by  state  and  local  planners  and  elected  officials  as  they  refine 
the  data  developed  by  this  study  and  summarized  in  this  report.    It  would  be  of 
little  value  to  conclude  that  there  remains  a  severe  housing  crisis  in  Massachusetts, 
since  that  has  long  been  a  well  established  fact.    It  would  be  premature  to  conclude 
that  this  study  presented  precise  road  maps  through  some  very  difficult  terrain. 
It  is  possible  to  conclude,  however,  that  this  study  marks  a  beginning.    In  response 
to  the  needs  of  planners  and  government  officials  throughout  the  country,  the  1970 
Census    marked  a  vast  improvement  in  the  quality  of  data.    Nevertheless,  it  was  our 
intention  throughout  this  report,  to  point  out  the  possible  limitation  of  the  data  and 
the  resulting  shortcomings  of  the  analysis.    Yet,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  on  analysis 
of  this  scope  and  particularly  with  this  emphasis  on  spatial  detail  could  have  been 
impossible  using  1960  Census  data. 
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Viewed,  then,  in  terms  of  a  continuous  planning  process,  the  accomplishments  of 
this  study  are  not  inconsequential.    A  planning  framework  has  been  established  which 
permits  proper  officials  to  enter  their  judgments  concerning  such  difficult  issues  as  the 
appropriate  definition  of  maximum  rent  paying  ability.    There  is  also  room  in  the 
methodology  to  insert  independent  estimates  of  the  size  and  spatial  distribution  of  stock 
suitable  for  rehabilitation,  or  to  insert  information  obtained  from  new  sources  of  data 
such  as  the  Public  Use  Sample  referred  to  above.    Finally,  it  promulgates  a  wide  range 
of  options  for  policy  response . 

It  is  this  flexibility  which  must  be  at  the  heart  of  a  viable  planning  process.    Census 
data  at  best  can  display  a  static  picture  (and  indeed  now  a  nearly  three  year  old 
picture)  of  the  housing  market.    The  figures  will  change  in  ensuring  years  due  to 
increases  in  population,  migration  patterns,  deterioration  of  standard  buildings  to  become 
non-standard,  etc. .    In  addition  the  housing  that  is  built  may  have  effects  on 
employment  and  communities.    The  above  considerations,  together  with  Inadequacies  of  the 
census  data,  make  the  results  of  the  study  an  approximation  of  housing  need  to  be 
interpreted  with  these  limitations  in  mind.    It  is  in  mapping  the  dynamics  of  policy 
planning  that  the  real  hard  decisions  must  be  made.    This  study  provides  both  a  data 
base  and  a  framework  for  this  decision-making  process. 


Table  20;.  Housing  Need  by  Region  and  Communit-y 
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RERKSHIRE  ..CCU'MTy  PLANNING  REGION 


RENT 
SUPPLEMENT 


REHAB 


NEW 
CONS. 


TOTAL   TOTAL 
NEEDS   UNITS 


YOUNG 

ADAMS  317 

ALFORD  -1 

BECKET  -1 

CHESHlHf  39 

CLARKSeURr,  Al 

OALTON  157 

FGREMOnT  60 

FLORIDA  -I 
GPEAT  BARRINGTON   225 

HANCOCK  -1 

H[N5DALE  A9 

L4NES60R0UGH  93 

LIE  160 

L-:N0K  175 

MjNTEREY  -1 
MOUNT  WASHINGTON    -1 

NEW  AShFORO  -1 
NEW  MARLBOROUGH     56 

NORTH  ADAMS  677 

OTIS  -1 

PERU  -1 

PITTSFIELO  1669 

RICHMOND  2^ 

SANDISFIELD  -1 

SAVOY  -1 

SHEFFIELD  113 

STOCKBRIDGE  65 

TYRINGHAM  -1 

WASHINGTON  -1 
WEST  STOCKBRIDGE    ^9 

WILLIAMSTOWN  233 

WINDSOR  -1 


Old 

310 
-I 
^1 
3b 
bO 

15? 
37 
-1 

2*^5 
-1 
2B 
40 

152 


8u 


197 
I 


22 


YOUNG 

123 

-1 

-1 

0 

5 

3 

0 

-1 

16 

-1 

0 

0 

10 

10 

-1 
-1 
-1 

0 

74 

-1 

-1 

140 

0 
-1 
-1 
10 
10 

-1 
-1 

13 

4 

-1 


OLD 

85 

-1 

-1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

-1 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

-1 

-1 

-1 

0 

39 

-1 

-1 

116 

0 

-1 

-1 

0 

3 

-1 

-1 

0 

6 

-1 


YOUNG 
87 
-1 
-1 
.  0 
36 

3 
14 
-1 
21 
-1 

0 

1 
16 

0 
-1 
-1. 
-1 

0 

58 

-1 

-1 

154 

0 
-1 
-1 
27 

0 
-1 
-1 

1 
30 
-1 


OLD 

164 

-1 

-1 

0 

5 

6 
11 
-1 
44 
-1 

0 

0 
31 

2 
-I 
-1 
-1 

0 

95 

-1 

-1 

336 

0 
-1 
-1 
29 

5 
-1 
-1 

5 
53 
-1 


1086 

-1 

-1 

74 

137 

328 

122 

-1 

601 

-1 

77 

142 

389 

367 

-1 

-1 

-1 

79 

1750 

-1 

-1 

4387 

41 

-1 

-1 

255 

190 

-1 

-1 

111 

553 

-1 


3981 

-1 

-1 

900 

608 

2173 

412 

-1 

2438 

-1 

454 

882 

1856 

1657 

-1 

-1 

-1 

376 

6298 

-1 

-1 

18331 

389 

-I 

-1 

776 

760 

-1 

-1 

419 

2337 

-1 


JOTE:  -1  TNOKATES  DATA  SUPPRESSION 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY  PLANNING  REGION 
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.  „ 

RENT 

NEW 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

SIJPPLEMEST 

REHAB 

CONS. 

NEEDS 

UNITS 

YOUNG 

olu 

YOUNG 

OLO 

YOUNG 

OLD 

ashfield 

38 

h2 

0 

0 

3 

9 

92 

367 

BEi^NAr^D'STON 

^1 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

494 

BUCKLANO 

61 

J6 

1 

0 

21 

21 

140 

641 

cha^lemjnt 

A3 

bO 

0 

0 

0 

8 

101 

273 

COL^AIN 

31 

'+6 

0 

'). 

0 

0 

77 

425 

conway 

29 

0 

3 

0 

23 

13 

68 

294 

OEEi^FlELO 

172 

11? 

0 

0 

0 

0 

289 

1209 

ERVlrgG 

19 

bO 

0 

0 

13 

0 

82 

402 

GILL 

30 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

332 

GREENFIELD 

661 

822 

54 

61 

100 

173 

1871 

6338 

HAWLEY 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

HEATH 

-I 

-1 

-1 

-I 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

LEVERETT 

71 

24 

0 

0 

1 

0 

96 

302 

LEYOEN 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

MONROE 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

MONTAGUE 

252 

21o 

25 

8 

98 

138 

737 

2844 

NEW  bALEM 

-1 

"1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

NORTHFIELO 

47 

47 

5 

3 

19 

25 

146 

844 

ORANGE 

201 

204 

33 

12 

65 

120 

635 

■  2042 

ROWE 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

SHELBUKNE 

68 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

128 

592 

SHUTESHUf^Y 

lA 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

23 

163 

SUNDE«LAMO 

200 

3d 

0 

0 

10 

2 

250 

793 

WARWICK 

-1 

'1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

WENDELL 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-I 

-1 

-1 

WHATELY 

26 

33 

0 

0 

4 

9 

74 

375 

0 

I- 


-92- 


LOwF^  pioneek  Valley  planning  region 

REM  NEW  TOTAL  TOTAL 

SUPPL£^E.■Jr  REHA8  COMS.  NEEDS  UNITS 

YOUNG  OLD  YOUNG  OLD  YOUNG  OLD 

AGA'VA'^  78d  5-»3  hi*  12  14  16  1417  6852 

AMHEF^bT  937  2fo  2  0  60  50  1424  4908 

BcLCHcRTOWN  2?.b  Ind  0  0  0  0  374  1434 

F-lANOFOkD  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1. 

P^mriELO  71  ol  0  0  0  O  132  585 

CHE'jTdH  23  hJ  0  0  4  7  74  341 

(hEsrsppjcLn  -1  -i  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1 

frilCOPt£  2037  14bl  95  79  92  81  3835  19824 

CUMMp-JGrON  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1 

FAST  LONG.Mr'^JJ'.V    176  2'vj  6  7  0  9  458  3690 

fASTHAMPTON  397  5^3  11  5  21  39  976  4295 

GCSME^.  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1 

GRANBr  173  o2  0  0  0  0  255  I486 

GRANViLLE  -1  -1  -1  -i  -1  -1  -1  -1 

HADLE>  150  1^0  0  5  0  5  308  1184 

HAMPUfN  155  -^00000  245  1222 

HATFIlLO  7h  d3  0  0  0  0  127  868 

H.,LLA:;D  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1 

H'jLYOKR  1977  16-.:^  2c\  318  183  326  4724  17103  : 

HUNTlN'Grau  Uh  :3l  2  0  0  4  107  452 

LvNGMtAf^OW  13  7  2«/  0  0  0  0  424  4414 

LUDLOW  ^00  3^4  \k  9  30  19  .846  5101 

MIOOLEFIELU  -1  -i  -"I  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1 

Mf>N50ri  196  1  ►H  0  4  ?3  32  399  1824 

M{>NTGOMr,^Y  -1  -i  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1 

NORTH^mPTQ.m  tiy6  8  *J  16  15  172  269  2200  8580 

PALMEP  376  3l3  27  29  50  69  866  3757 

PKLHAM  24  /  0  0  0  0  31  343 

PLAINFJELH  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1 

RUSSELL  30  2J  1  0  1  7  59  415 

S-'UTh  hADLFY  ^41  3/6  20  13  6  9  665  4712 

Sv.UTHAMPTON  ^S  76  0  0  0  0  124  880 

SrUTH.';ICr<  177  1^0  0  0  16  20  333  1806 

SPRlMoFIELO  74d9  62^J  2^9  232  416  753  15419  53867 

TOLLA-iO  -1  -i  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1 

WALES  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -I 

WARE  238  U3  40  21  168  190  780  2791 

WEST  SPf^r-jr, FIELD   932  / /«  32  16  55  72  1885  9302 

WESTFIELO  749  /::.7.   65  35  54  94  1754  9464 

WESTHAVH^TOM  -1  -1  '.  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1 

WILBRAhAv,  le-t  1-jJ  9  0  15  27  385  3354 

wILLlAv  jHDRG  7  3  -3^  32  1  20  25  203  709 

WCRTrilNOTOM  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1  -1 


M0NTACHUS-:TTS    ^^LANNING    REGION 
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RENT 

NEW 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

SliPPLEMEfjT 

REHAB 

CONS. 

NEEDS 

UNITS 

YOUNG 

OLD 

YOUNG 

OLD 

YOUNG 

OLD 

ashrurnham 

101 

129 

3 

5 

12 

25 

275 

1021 

ASHSY 

74 

32 

0 

0 

36 

17 

159 

621 

ATmOL 

282 

348 

35 

28 

45 

107 

845 

3761 

AVER 

498 

133 

5 

4 

24 

13 

677 

2159 

CLINTON 

332 

3o5 

41 

33 

79 

110 

900 

4229 

mCHBURG 

1531 

1548 

174 

80 

150 

262 

3745 

14034 

GAkONER 

539 

48U 

119 

82 

129 

221 

1570 

6284 

GROT ON 

164 

93 

7 

0 

11 

17 

292 

1492 

HARVARD 

361 

•49 

0 

0 

63 

0 

473 

2168 

hubsaRdston 

33 

13 

14 

5 

8 

14 

87 

397 

LANCASTER 

193 

119 

1 

0 

2? 

24 

359 

1597 

LEOMINSTER 

977 

812 

39 

48 

155 

253 

2284 

lOOTJ 

LUNENBURG 

189 

143 

8 

1 

33 

47 

421 

2202 

PETERSHAM 

47 

3b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

314 

PHILLIPSTON 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

ROYAL  i>  TON 

-1 

-1 

"1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

Shipley 

239 

72 

9 

1 

25 

9 

355 

1414 

STERLING 

104 

76 

0 

0 

12 

22 

214 

1210 

TtMPLETOM 

175 

92 

38 

14 

78 

86 

483  . 

1619 

T-.wNScND 

do 

94 

0 

0 

8 

11 

199 

1273 

WESTMINSTER 

10^ 

40 

4 

0 

74 

63 

286 

1295 

tolNCHENDOM 

200 

Ih2 

Zh 

26 

51 

73 

516 

2024 

-95- 


NOv?THE«N    MICOLESE^    PLANNING    REGI 


ON 


eiLLERlCA 

CHELMSFOi^O 

OMCUT 

DUNSTABLE 

LOWELL 

PEPPEKELL 

TEwf^^tiUPY 

TYNGSdOROUGH 

WESTFORD 


RENT 

NEW 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

SUPPLEMEmT 

REHA8 

CONS. 

NEEDS 

UNITS 

YOU'JG  Old 

YOUNG 

OLD 

YOUNG 

OLD 

86^   Aid 

29 

14 

86 

50 

1466 

7995 

406   4  30 

29 

10 

24 

43 

942 

8397 

430   3vi 

18 

13 

36 

41 

929 

4890 

r\          -1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

3847  31  -u 

2'+7 

200 

585 

880 

8889 

30049 

255   1  .i 

4 

0 

40 

50 

480 

1706 

416   2^3 

28 

6 

164 

0 

899 

5180 

l6o    bV 

220  n-i 

0 
14 

0 
2 

^0 
18 

JO 
14 

279 
406 

ll7l 
2762 

MERRIMACK  VALLcY  PLANNIhS  REGION 


r-:nt 

NEW 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

SUPPi-Ef'ENr 

REhAcB 

CONS. 

NEEDS 

UNIT5 

YOU.G  OLD 

YOUNG 

OLD 

YOUNG 

OLD 

AMEShURY 

35^   422 

28 

46 

24 

43 

918 

3706 

ANDOVtR 

64  i   53b 

16 

6 

20 

30 

1253 

6929 

ROXFORD 

Sc         42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  94 

1028 

GEOr^GETOiVN 

110    72 

0 

0 

31 

37 

250 

1441 

6R0VELAND 

93    77 

5 

0 

11 

26 

212 

1491 

HAVERHILL 

1634  2045 

62 

71 

!66 

357 

4335 

15231 

LAWRENCE 

234b  26^4 

268 

238 

801 

446 

6745 

23229 

MERRjMAC 

105   17b 

0 

0 

33 

9 

323 

1249 

mETHUEm 

90t  1011 

49 

24 

65 

128 

2183 

10951 

NEWBURY 

5^   lo4 

3 

3 

2 

10 

180 

1155 

newburyport 

57C   5b^ 

90 

52 

82 

143 

1501 

5061 

ncrth  anqover 

37'   343 

9 

0 

12 

16 

759 

4710 

ROWLEY 

8c    58 

5 

2 

14 

19 

ISO 

864 

SALISBURf 

231    90 

7 

0 

51 

47 

426 

1285 

WEST  NEWBURY 

38    65 

5 

1 

0 

1 

110 

631 

8.1 
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M.    A.    o.    C. 


REM 

NEW 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

.  ..... 

SUPPLEMENT 

REHAB 

CONS. 

NEEDS 

UNITS 

YOUNG  Olu 

YOUNC 

OLD 

YOUNG  OLD 

ACTON 

30^ 

116 

8 

0 

15 

10 

453 

3996 

ARLINGTON 

1938 

201^ 

55 

18 

21 

36 

4082 

17627 

ASHLAND 
BEDFORD 

lei 

361 

WO 

16 
0 

5 
0 

0 
0 

5 
2 

377 
5U 

2438 
3273 

RELLINGHAM 

220 

]dO 

0 

0 

63 

0 

463 

3559 

BELMONT 

786 

lC2tf 

11 

9 

58 

128 

2020 

9328 

BEVERLY 

1123 

1112 

29 

33 

84 

167 

2548 

11567 

BOLTON 

'••0 

^a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

537 

BOSTON 

466i32 

!35oi 

2253 

1378 

5391 

5362 

84558 

2176231 

BOX80UROJGH 

j9 

|9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

90 

398 

BRAINTREE 

6f3 

610 

38 

30 

34 

64 

1407 

9547 

BROOkLINE 

3^18 

3458 

87 

29 

60 

103 

7155 

22810 

BURLINGTON 

^13 

1^5 

16 

0 

112 

0 

686 

5237 

CAMBRIDGE 

7Ad8 

3623 

278 

160 

938 

740 

13227 

36416 

C;ANT0:>J 

2b0 

34b 

15 

5 

20 

36 

682 

4566 

CARLISLE 

^4 

<♦& 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

758 

CHELSEA 

1495 

iwo 

93 

77 

203 

279 

3317 

9928 

COHASSET 

159 

159 

1 

0 

11 

11 

341 

2078 

concuRd 

274 

371 

11 

0 

15 

30 

701 

4339 

OANVERS 

562 

558 

33 

11 

19 

34 

1217 

7130 

OEDHA.^ 

618 

749 

88 

18 

19 

42 

1534 

7673 

DOVER 

47 

38 

0 

0 

16 

18 

119 

1260 

0UX6URY 

161 

19^ 

0 

0 

2 

12 

369 

2251 

ESSEX 

81 

127 

0 

0 

34 

5 

247 

877 

EVERETT 

1580 

1339 

77 

83 

142 

257 

3478 

13763 

F.'..XBOROUGH 

320 

2b8 

8 

0 

0 

9 

605 

3781 

FJUHlrJGHAM 

1992 

1190 

82 

47 

93 

92 

3496 

18991 

r-^ANKLlN 

387 

210 

10 

4 

17 

18 

654 

4376 

GLOUCESTER 

978 

950 

125 

120 

231 

436 

2840 

9104 

HAMILTON 

163 

132 

13 

14 

17 

26 

3b5 

1829 

HANOVcR 

164 

137 

0 

0 

5 

9 

315 

2558 

HINGHAM 

34  7 

40l 

1 

8 

9 

23 

789 

5161 

hOLBROOK 

312 

212 

8 

5 

16 

14 

567 

3174 

HjLLlbTON 

211 

14H 

18 

2 

19 

17 

411 

3166 

HCiPKINTONJ 

148 

i'+O 

0 

0 

6 

12 

306 

1676 

HUDSO./ 

385 

5b7 

46 

24 

25 

42 

889 

4439 

HULL 

^9^ 

242 

0 

2 

0 

0 

738 

2763 

IPSWICH 

328 

eo9 

13 

17 

13 

16 

676 

3269 

LEXINGTON 

583 

,58 

48 

16 

20 

38 

1263 

8748 

LINCOLN 

203 

J6 

22  * 

\  0 

0 

0 

261 

1890 

} 

I 


21  i 

3i 


c  1 1 
.■^^ 


ZCl 


""'"'\  >,'"'  M. 

A.  P.  C, 

1 

•  1 
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■••^  «niw/vJiM^  «>«^  -,»•  . 

RENT 

NEW 

TOtAL 

TOTAL 

..-,.. V.     ^....  . 

SUPPLi 

:^'ENT 

REHAB 

CONS. 

NEEDS 

UNITS 

'  •  ■'  .;   ;.;  :' 

YOUf  G  OLO 

YOUNG 

OLD 

YOUNG 

OLD 

LltrCEfON 

15. 

163 

0 

0 

5 

18 

338 

1833 

LYNN 

A39' 

42o2 

127 

168 

357 

733 

10041 

30962  : 

LYNNfr^LO  '  ■ 

21' 

171 

10 

0 

4 

13 

416 

2969 

MALDEN 

?35' 

?2^' 

84 

104 

163 

312 

5293 

18802 

MANCHESTER 

17' 

\hd 

0 

0 

0 

2 

342 

1597 

marblEheao 

63- 

698 

36 

5 

30 

52 

1455 

7156 

MARLBOrOJGH 

90' 

58^ 

63 

3^^ 

108 

136 

1835 

8357 

marshfield 

^0^ 

24^ 

33 

10 

13 

16 

720 

4125 

maynafo 

26. 

315 

28 

20 

32 

77 

740 

3030 

MEDFIELD 

15J 

16V 

5 

0 

0 

10 

333 

2330 

MEDFORD 

1727 

219S 

83 

48 

75 

181 

4313 

19548 

MEDWAY 

137 

IbV 

16 

0 

0 

0 

312 

2043 

MELROSE 

747 

1031 

25 

15 

24 

61 

1903 

10046 

MIDDLETON 

87 

fu 

0 

0 

0 

4 

161 

1124 

milford 

5^'' 

4':)7 

37 

35 

78 

123 

1319 

6020 

MILLIS 

6 

9o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

179 

1554 

MILTON 

45 

954 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1415 

7937 

NAHANT 

U 

91 

0 

2 

9 

14 

232 

1237 

NATICK 

85  ! 

6'+3 

24 

11 

43 

64 

1638" 

8851 

NEEOHAM 

63«. 

708 

14 

9 

24 

45 

1430 

8600 

NEWTON 

232  i 

2393 

121 

42 

88 

152 

5117 

26956 

NORFOLK 

Bti 

36 

5 

0 

29 

26 

184 

1041 

NORTH  READING 

211 

121 

18 

13 

8 

U 

382 

2945 

NORWELL 

128 

105 

16 

7 

1 

7 

264 

2048 

NORWOOD 

804 

728 

56 

23 

97 

144 

1852 

9096 

PEABODY 

1223 

1071 

105 

62 

99 

130 

2690 

14142 

QUINCY 

3088 

3387 

161 

133 

112 

224 

7105 

28488 

RANDOLPH 

609 

406 

17 

0 

18 

22 

1072 

7291 

READING 

348 

432 

0 

1 

16 

27 

824 

6386 

REVERE 

1789 

1424 

93 

110 

113 

185 

3714 

14026 

ROCKLAND 

397 

337 

22 

33 

24 

67 

880 

4174 

RCCKPORT 

215 

418 

24 

7 

13 

36 

713 

2200 

SALFM 

1759 

'1500 

63 

83 

291 

425 

4121 

13631 

■  SAU(iUS 

659 

603 

17 

17 

15 

27 

1338 

7229 

.  SCI  UATE 

381 

380 

18 

0 

16 

37 

832 

4553 

.  SHA^'ON 

181 

190 

13 

0 

7 

16 

407 

3404 

1  SHE^-^BORN 

73 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

104 

881 

.  SOMERVILLE 

5219 

3531 

169 

184 

609 

246 

9958 

28994 

'  SCi/THfiOROUGH 

118 

109 

.   3 

0 

6 

8 

244 

1569 

-  STONEHAM 

542 

543 

^  0 

5 

37 

66 

1193 

6392 

?<>         ^ .» 


BAr: 


-«■'  -  -.f.-"- 


M.    A.    P.    C. 
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^  ^-V- 


J  ENT 

NEW 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

...^-  .  ^.^>v.. 

SUPfLEvE  iT 

REHAB 

CONS. 

NEEDS 

UNITS 

YOUNG  c_a 

YUUf^lG 

OLD 

YOUNG 

OLD 

ST  OUGHT  :)N 

513   4oto 

1 

0 

11 

17 

1008 

6381 

STOW 

56   n 

0 

0 

9 

24 

160 

1095 

SIDBURY 

170   ij6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

283 

3274 

SWAMPSCOTT 

338   5ltt 

11 

9 

5 

18 

899 

4304 

TOPSFIELD 

105    '+4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

149 

1355 

WAKEFIELD 

597   6«9 

33  . 

14 

34 

59 

1426 

7699 

WALPOLE 

A30   S'*! 

18 

0 

7 

11 

807 

4770 

WALTHAM 

22A3  14tJ4 

130 

78 

282 

308 

4525 

18210 

WATERTOWN 

1682  1499 

47 

34 

31 

53 

3346 

12651 

WAYL'^^!D 

202   182 

0 

0 

0 

2 

386 

3607 

WELL' SlEY 

5i3   656 

29 

35 

27 

64 

1324 

7820 

WENH,  M 

^0^7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

157 

955 

WESTCN 

1.^8   1^5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

333 

2752 

WEST^OOD 

240   21^ 

40 

0 

5 

9 

508 

3528 

WEYMCJTH 

ISll  lld9 

82 

50 

51 

76 

2959 

15581 

WILMINGTON 

325   24 -f 

18 

8 

18 

26 

639 

4340 

WINCHESTER 

564   47-+ 

9 

0 

32 

38 

1117 

6431 

winthrop 

692   6-=»3 

26 

28 

23 

43 

1505 

6392 

WOBURN 

906   70"+ 

49 

19 

110 

177 

1965 

10598 

WRENTriAM 

157   139 

0 

0 

5 

14 

315 

1602 

CLO    COLOfJY    PLANNING   REGION 


ENT 

NEW 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

SUP  'LEr^EiNlT 

REHAB 

COMS« 

NEEDS 

UNITS 

YOJNG 

OLD 

YOUNG 

OLD 

YOUNG 

OLD 

ARINGTON 

290 

247 

16 

5 

18 

33 

609 

3456 

AVON 

93 

1U5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

198 

1421 

BRIDGEWATER 

244 

ld2 

16 

5 

52 

78 

577 

3054 

BROCKTON 

3097 

24Hd 

150 

189 

340 

596 

6820 

27688 

EAST  BRIDGEw 

ATER   212 

19J 

14 

0 

14 

32 

465 

2340 

EASTON 

221 

173 

10 

0 

33 

68 

505 

3189 

HALIFAX 

106 

bb 

•.3 

0 

0 

2 

177 

937 

HANSON 

138 

122 

16 

1 

57 

0 

334 

1913 

PEMBROKE  ' 

236 

151 

30 

0 

17 

22 

456 

2992 

WEST  tJRIDGEv, 

ATER   123 

89 

30 

21 

20 

0 

283 

1689 

WHITMAN 

322 

363 

13 

9 

12 

35 

754 

3764 

::-.'^t";' 


■  ^ 


I'd 


SOUTHEASTERN  VASSACHUSETTS  PLANNING  REGION 
FALL  RlVLf<  SOb-A«FA 


-99-  - 


RENT 

NEW 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

SUPPLEMENT 

REHAB 

CONS. 

NEEDS 

UNITS 

YOUNG  OLD 

YOUNG 

OLD 

YOUNG 

OLD 

FALL  RIVEP 

3796  36^9 

483 

306 

888 

268 

9390 

32988 

FREESTON 

61    Hi 

22 

8 

84 

14 

270 

1181 

SOMERSET 

412   503 

31 

2 

36 

78 

1062 

5392 

SWANSEA 

318   2/0 

30 

9 

27 

24 

678 

3744 

WESTPORT 

395   213 
NEW  8ECF0KD 

46 
SUB- 

4 

AREA 

100 

84 

842 

2957 

ACUSHNET 

282   160 

40 

26 

31 

32 

571 

2285 

DARTMOUTH 

526   5o7 

60 

29 

83 

127 

1332 

5938 

FAIRHAVEN 

453   6oa 

58 

36 

48 

96 

1299 

5165 

MARION 

101   IhO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

241 

1054 

mattapoisett 

180   lu4 

13 

12 

0 

0 

309 

1401 

NEW  BEDFORD 

4939  44^3 

458 

399 

504 

649 

11392 

35432 

ROCHcSTER 

71    36 

20 

1 

24 

20 

172 

618 

- ..  ,   . --, 

PLYMOUTH  SUB-AREA 

CARVER 

114    76 

6 

0 

25 

31 

252 

742 

KINGSTON 

274   2u2 

8 

0 

0 

2 

486 

1808 

LAKEVlLLE 

108    b7 

4 

0 

23 

40 

262 

1225 

MIDDLEBOROUGH 

4^^   4f3 

83 

32 

45 

99 

1106 

4153 

PLYMOUTH 

714   8^0 

63 

20 

24 

45 

1706 

6449 

PLYMPTON 

21  ■   5 

21 

0 

10 

19 

80 

367 

WAREHAM 

451   5^2 

40 

14 

68 

137 

1232 

3719 

PROVIDENCE 

SUB-AREA 

ATTLE80R0UGH 

8^0  QrtQ 

78 

43 

101 

171 

2061 

10142 

BERKLEY 

55    12 

6 

0 

51 

32 

156 

570 

DI6HT0N 

74    90 

0 

0 

0 

10 

174 

1353 

MANSFIELD 

275   324 

34 

14 

16 

45 

708 

2925 

NO  ATTLEBOROUGH 

476   493 

41 

78 

26 

49 

1163 

5787 

NORTON 

302   1^4 

10 

7 

17 

17 

497 

2395 

PLAINVILLE 

108   1J4 

35 

6 

0 

5 

288 

1372 

RAY>iHAM 

89    :)8 

•0 

0 

19 

17 

193 

1857 

REHOBOTH 

1^1   1  J3 

34 

14 

15 

32 

369 

1829 

SEEKONK 

242   212 

12 

4 

43 

62 

575 

3230 

TAUNTON 

1205  11:50 

136 

159 

108 

;'08 

2996 

13190 

MO  1 03?! 


c  i  ■ 


0 


f- 
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CAPE. 

COO  PLANwlNG 

REGION 

RENT 

NEW 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

V-..T- 

SUPPLEMENT 

REHAB 

CONS, 

NEEDS 

UNITS 

yJu.NG 

Ol'-  y-ju-^jg 

OLD 

YOUNG 

OLD 

^vKNbTAhLE 

1036 

1 1  ?•' 

6 

2 

18 

38 

2270 

6702 

ajUiRNi: 

71A 

37o 

0 

0 

7 

10 

1106 

3635 

-!RE<^/bTER 

103 

y-^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

202 

668 

::haTham 

239 

3rt^ 

3 

0 

0 

0 

626 

1705 

->ENNIS 

36 1 

6v;2 

0 

2 

■  7 

18 

991 

2476 

eastham 

7v 

121 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

706 

FAL»-'CUTH 

die 

710 

0 

0 

13 

23 

1556 

5266 

HAf^-'ICH 

2^1 

57y 

6 

0 

1^ 

4ft 

888 

2234 

MASHPlE 

121 

^l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

202 

407 

CRLEA'iS 

126 

2/-^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

400 

1191 

PkOVI  mCETO'a'.\' 

3^b 

2-,& 

6 

5 

16 

12 

591 

1190 

SANOwlCH 

1^8 

I'.l 

0 

0 

17 

27 

383 

1383 

TRURO 

9^ 

J-^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

133 

340 

WELLFLEET 

81 

122 

8 

2 

0 

6 

219 

688 

Y  ■»R>iO!JTh 

607 

1022 

12 

0 

1 

18 

1660 

4345 

DJKES  COUNTY  PLANNING  REGION 


RENT 

NEW 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

S•)^^PL£I^£■^T 

REHAB 

CO^iS. 

NEEDS 

UNITS 

YOUNG 

OLD 

YOUNG 

OLD 

YOUNG  OLD 

:hilmark 

-OGARTOW^J 

-J 
82 

-1 

-1 
0 

-1 

0 

-1    -1 
13   29 

-1 

210 

-1 
695 

-1 

-1 
392 
903 

-1 

3AY  head 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1    -1 

-1 

50SNOLD 
:->K  SLUFFS 

rib'^j^r 

-1 

85 

IH 

-1 
76 

1..7 

-1 

0 
0 

-1 

0 
0 

-1    -1 
0     0 
1'     0 

-1 
161 
276 

-1 

rfEST  Tlrs^DHY 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

"•      1 

NANTUCKET  TCWi. 
^IANTUCkET         3i9   2j^ 


538    1333 


,,.  ■•/ 


.01 
.0 

oO 

•  0 

.if 

od 

,,0 

,0 

^1 

»0 

.<^i 

.0 

.  i 

,0 

,'-•1 

.01 

^or 

Toble  21;    Housing  Need  Allocaflon  by  Region  and  Community 


BLKKSHI^^E  CCU.ir  PLANNING  REGION 

IMDEA     ALLOCATIONS 


•  1 

rehab 

NEW 

UNITS 

UNITS 

ADAMS 

lO.^l 

90. 

0. 

AlFORO         ..,     . 

0.^^ 

0. 

4. 

BtCKrTT 

0.«3 

0. 

7. 

CrtF.SHIRE 

1.02 

0. 

9. 

CLARKSBURG 

?»t2 

5. 

18. 

OALTO-J 

3.94 

3. 

31. 

sLOKFI^OiJT 

1.75 

0. 

15. 

rLORi!:>a 

O.bl 

0. 

5. 

Gt^EAT    RARRINGION 

^.71 

16. 

A2. 

riANCOCK 

1.h3 

0. 

12. 

HiNSi'iALE 

?.77 

0. 

24. 

LANESHORJUGH 

?.07 

0. 

18. 

L££ 

?,6b 

10. 

13. 

LENOX 

S.J4 

10. 

36. 

MONTERFY 

1.03 

0. 

9. 

MOUNT    WASHINGTON 

0.0^ 

0. 

0. 

NEW    ASHFUKO 

0.57 

0. 

5. 

n£w  marlboroijgh 

0.87 

0. 

8. 

NORTH    ADAMS 

9.76 

7A. 

11. 

OTIS 

0.66 

0. 

6. 

PERU 

0.10 

0. 

1. 

PITTSFIELD 

'd^.  70 

1^0. 

74. 

RICHMOND 

1.61 

0. 

14. 

sandisfield 

0.29 

0. 

3. 

S4V0Y 

"0.1^ 

0. 

1 . 

SHEFFIFLO 

2.76 

10. 

14. 

iTOCKRRIOGE 

2.02 

10. 

7, 

TVRINGHfiM 

3.02 

0. 

26. 

WASblMGTOw 

1.50 

0. 

13. 

WdbT    STOf.KMRJDGE 

1.17 

10. 

0. 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

6.93 

4. 

56. 

WINDSOR 

0.26 

0. 

2. 

•  <>- 

r. 


-102- 


F«ANKLIN  COUNTY  PLANNING  REGION 

iNDtX     ALLOCATIONS 


REHAB 

NEW 

UNITS 

DMITS 

ASHFIFLO 

1.8V 

0. 

9. 

RfRNARDSION 

2.17 

0. 

10. 

HUCKLAND 

2.b3 

1. 

13. 

charlfhont 

I. 01 

0. 

5. 

COLRAIN  . 

2.^7 

0. 

12. 

CJNWAY 

3,06 

3. 

12. 

UcERFIFLD 

4.b2 

0. 

22. 

FRVING 

2.74 

0. 

13. 

GILL 

2.58 

0. 

12. 

GREFNFTFLO 

29.2b 

54. 

87. 

MAWLEr 

0.22 

0. 

1. 

hlaTh 

o.**i 

0. 

2. 

LEVE^ETT 

I.IO 

0, 

5. 

LEYOEN 

1.38 

0. 

7. 

MONROE 

0.12 

0. 

1. 

MONTAGUE 

14.19 

25. 

44. 

NEW  SALEM 

1.21 

0. 

6. 

NORTnFIELO 

4.53 

5. 

17. 

orangf ' 

10.16 

33. 

16. 

^OWE 

2.87 

0. 

14. 

SnEL^URNE 

4.01 

0. 

19. 

bHuIESBUKY 

1.64 

0. 

8. 

SI  NDERLAfJD 

3.21 

0. 

15. 

WARWICK 

0.68 

0. 

3. 

WENDELL 

0.28 

0. 

1. 

wriATELY 

i.'+e 

0. 

7. 

.ae 

5S"  ,.: 

>G 

a^.i 

4  <-■• 

?i.r 

.^s 


•  montachusetts  Planning  region 

Index   allocations 


-103- 


REHAB 

NEW 

« 

UNITS 

UNITS 

ashbl-^nham 

3.47 

3. 

35, 

4SHd> 

*?.33 

0. 

36. 

AThOI 

3.16 

35. 

13. 

AVER 

2.dl 

5. 

38. 

CLINTON 

7.Bb 

41. 

80. 

FITCHRURG 

16. h6 

174, 

79. 

GARDNER 

10.11 

119. 

36. 

GROT ON 

2. 36 

7. 

29. 

HARVARD 

3.03 

0. 

47. 

hurbardston 

l.dO 

14. 

4, 

LANCASTER 

3,35 

1. 

50, 

LEOMINSTER 

17.90 

39. 

236. 

LUNENRURG 

5.19 

8. 

72. 

PETERSHAM 

0.^2 

0. 

3. 

PHILLIPSTON 

0.14 

0. 

2. 

R0YAL5T0N 

0.28 

0. 

4. 

SHIRLEY 

2.19 

9. 

25. 

STERLING 

3.05 

0. 

47. 

TEmPLETOhN 

3.75 

38. 

20. 

TUWNSEND 

1.48 

0. 

23. 

WESTMINSTER 

7.19 

4. 

106. 

wincmendon 

3. '♦9 

24. 

30. 

V  a^i 

ao*^ 

.  --i 

os.i 

o  '' 

OA,S 

.0 

ST,0 

o>^? 

c  c  ^  (•; 

.rx 

di.i 

-,C 

C-.&  .  Q 

.B 

c^oO 

.?! 

■;->:<,$ 

.A'> 

tuns 

.0 

.'^S,^ 

.<^i 

"  '      ■; 

.0 

01 ,;; 

.0 

P<3,0 

c 

lt:'oO 

^ 

X  ■      ,-! 

J  1* 

'.    i  c  '  . 

.<?T 

GCa-^ 

,vc 

SZ    ' 

CENTRAL    MASSACnUSLTTS    PLANNING    'REGION 
iNDtX  ALLOCATIONS 


PEHAB 

NEW 

UNITS 

UNITS 

•AUBURN 

5.06 

26. 

119. 

riARKE 

0.7d 

0. 

22. 

behlin 

0.32 

0. 

15. 

riLACKSTONE 

1.^5 

17. 

24. 

H'JYLSTON 

1,20 

15. 

19. 

rtr^OOKFIELO 

0.b9 

0. 

17. 

CHARLTON 

l.b5 

25. 

22. 

OOUGLAb 

0.70 

5. 

15. 

DUDLEY 

1  .  VO 

12. 

42. 

tAST    r^POOKFIELO 

0.66 

0. 

19. 

gkafton 

4,07 

27. 

90. 

HARUWICK 

1.07 

0. 

31. 

molden 

4.05 

1. 

115. 

HOPEDALE 

1.20 

14. 

20. 

LEICESTER 

2,^*0 

0. 

69. 

"ILNDON 

0.72 

0. 

21. 

MILL-3URV 

3.b3 

54. 

^7. 

HILL\/ILLE 

1.16 

33. 

0. 

NEW    BRAT  ^t^EE 

0.3b 

0. 

10. 

NORTH    BRJOKFIFXO 

O.'^b 

«. 

20. 

NJRHr<0WOUr,H 

2.3h 

15. 

52. 

NORTh^^RI0(3£ 

2.68 

44. 

33. 

OAKHAM 

0.24 

0. 

7. 

O^FOkJ 

2. IB 

16. 

46. 

PAXTON 

2.10 

0. 

60. 

PKlNCETOivl 

0.64 

0. 

18. 

KJTLANl) 

o.yi 

3. 

23. 

SHKErtSBURY 

5.17 

2. 

146. 

bOUTHRRIOOK 

4.t.8 

79. 

55. 

SPENCER 

2.37 

37. 

31. 

STURHRIOGE 

1.64 

10. 

37. 

SUTTON 

1.12 

20. 

12, 

UPTO>J 

0.73 

0. 

21. 

U<^BRinG£ 

2.45 

50. 

20. 

WARREN 

1.33 

26. 

12. 

WEBSTER 

5.45 

36. 

120. 

WEST    BOYLSTCN 

2,6f 

3. 

72. 

WEST    BROOr<;FrP:LD 

2.^6 

0. 

70. 

wESTdOPOOGH 

5.50 

0. 

157. 

WORCESTER 

19.37 

398. 

156. 

-.3 

.0 

ct. 

sO 

»?0I 

o  ,-■ 

3 

.S 

Qi 

,201 

.0 

^f 

.Arf 

c*^I 

( '■., 

.2 

.0 

>'■- 

»£S 

»o 

,Y 

.i> 

.101 

.t^L 

,S<i 

*vs 

,a 

.G 

■..<=' 

•  c 

.'-' 

.1 

,dC 

,os 

.  9  4 

,.  :) 

-105- 


LO'.VE^^  f'lONEE'^  v^ALLEr  PLANNINC7  ^^E610N 

Index   allocations 


aoawam 

AMHERST 

BtlLCMflRTGViNi 
BLANDFO»^D 

ChtSTFK 

CMEST^f^FIELn 

CnlCOPEE 

Cl^MMI-IGTO'^j 

EAST    LONGMF.anOiV 

EASTH.;MPrONj 

60SHE-( 

GRAiNI^^Y 

GRANVILLE 

MAOLEr 

hampoek 

hatfielo 

hollano 

hJLYOKE 

huntimgton 
longmeaoow 

LOOLOW 
^IDDLFFIELO 
MJNSOW 
MONTGQMFkY 

Na^THi'-iproN 

PALf-'EP 

PELf-'AM  . 

PLAIMFIELO 

f<vJ5SELL 

SOUTH  HAULEY 

SOUTH AMP  roN 

SOUTH''/ 1 CK 

SPrclNGFlELO 

rJLLAN'i") 

WALES 

WAWE 

WLbT  SPRINGFIELD 

WESTFIELO 

wESTHaMPTON 

wlLri^AHAM 

WlLLlAMSHUf^G 

wo«thington 


REHAB 

NEW 

UNITS 

UNITS 

4,rf'+ 

44. 

67. 

3.d2 

2. 

85. 

O.b't 

0. 

15. 

0.£?7 

0. 

6. 

0.^1 

0. 

9. 

0.29 

0. 

7. 

0.2b 

0. 

6. 

8.^t) 

95. 

101. 

0.26 

0. 

6. 

3.63 

6. 

77. 

?.21 

11. 

40. 

0.28 

0. 

6. 

O.BO 

0. 

18. 

0.44 

0. 

10. 

1.34 

0. 

31. 

1.6^ 

0. 

37. 

0.38 

0. 

9. 

0.3b 

0. 

8. 

Q.09 

185. 

0. 

0.30 

2. 

5. 

4.45 

0. 

102. 

3.21 

14. 

59. 

0.21 

0. 

5. 

1.02 

0. 

23. 

0.32 

0. 

7. 

5.13 

16. 

101. 

3.03 

27. 

42. 

0.34 

0. 

8. 

.0.19 

0. 

4. 

0.45 

1. 

9. 

2.45 

20. 

36. 

0.82 

0. 

19. 

1.26 

0. 

29. 

16.31 

249. 

124. 

0.20 

0. 

5. 

0.27 

0. 

6. 

3.«2 

40. 

47. 

7.53 

32. 

140. 

5.28 

■-   65. 

56. 

0.39 

0. 

9. 

3,05 

9. 

61. 

1.23 

28. 

0. 

0.24 

0. 

5. 

V.::;A 

SAHj^ 

2TiHU 

eT,r 

,r.>^ 

,  r  ■. 

.+^Vi 

.T7 

.S*3 

.Ic 

*  ^ 

.^<i£   ■ 

i  'f!  A 

.eel 

^ed:^ 

•  - 

^    ■        *" 

,  '^  -i 

106- 


NOr^THFr^N  MICDLLSEA  PLANNING  REGION 
iNOcA     ALLOCATIONS 


REHAB 

NEW 

UNITS 

UNITS 

HiLLEPICA 

14.0/ 

29. 

163. 

CriELMSFO^O 

d?,\\ 

29. 

272. 

D^taCUT 

7.36 

13. 

82. 

DUNSTABLE 

0.0 

0. 

0. 

LOWELL 

31. bO 

247. 

183. 

•^'tPPE'^ELL 

?.48 

A. 

30. 

lEWKS^URr 

14.13 

2B. 

164. 

TrKjGS'HOC^OUGH 

3.V4 

0. 

54. 

WESTFOf-T) 

4,30 

1^. 

45. 

MEt^RIMiCK  VALlEY  PLANNING  REGION 

Index    allocations 


REHAB 

NEW 

UNITS 

UNITS 

AM£SRUKr 

3.80 

28. 

43. 

a^ocvek 

10.22 

16. 

174. 

rtOXFOisO 

4.12 

0. 

77. 

GdO'^GETOvK  M 

3.32 

0. 

62. 

b'^OVELANL) 

3.01 

5. 

51. 

HAVERHILL 

11.14 

62. 

145. 

LArtWENCE 

22.82 

268. 

156. 

MERPIM/^C 

3.27 

0. 

61. 

methuen 

9.71 

49. 

131. 

NEWBJ'-'Y 

2.24 

3. 

39. 

NEWhJ^YPQkT 

5.48 

90. 

12. 

NORTH    ANUO\/E^^ 

11.10 

9. 

197. 

ROWLEY 

2.12 

5. 

45. 

SALISBURY 

4.33 

7. 

73. 

WEST    NEWBURY 

2.72 

5. 

46. 

Ti^,C 

IL.f 

i  I.  »  \; 

L9 

Ofi,  i' 

.f  ' 

+v;o 

.11 

^doO 

•  rc 

Sb.O 

.i^8 

Td.f 

.0 

o+i*G 

.0 

v'c  ,  0 

.0 

oc.o 

.vv 

S£,  { 

.h 

C*i.t 

.^8 

2c,  I 

.01 

dt-.O 

.6SI 

dS.f 

(^  ^ 

'r^C.O 

,.  C 

Bi.  .0 

-la?- 


M.  A. 


C. 


Index 


ALLOCATIONS 


ACTON 

At^LlNGTON 

ASHLA-vjD 

BtDFORD 

HELL  INGHAM 

BELMONT 

BEVERLY 

BOLTON 

80ST0M 

bOXPOUF^OUGH 

brVOOKLINE 

8U^^LINGT>)M 

CAMBrJlDtiL 

CAnTOM 

CAQLISL*: 

CrlELst-TA 

COrlASSET 

CONCO'^0 

DANVEPS 

DEDHAI 

UJXdJPY 

FSbFX 

EVERETT 

FOXyOROUGM 

EKAMIWGHA'^ 

F-^AN-CLP^' 

GLOlJC<rSTEK 

hAMlLTQ'i 

MANOVFR 

H  INGHAM 

hOLHROQK 

hOllISTO'n. 

HOPKINTON 

HUDSON 

HULL 

IPSWICH 

LEXINGTON 

LINCOLN 


REHAB 

NEW 

UNITS 

UNITS 

0.t)2 

8. 

78. 

l.l^ 

55. 

132. 

O.'tO 

1^. 

50. 

O.JO 

0. 

50. 

0,-0'* 

0. 

88. 

1.00 

11. 

153. 

0.69 

29. 

118. 

o.^y 

0. 

46. 

18.66 

2253. 

818. 

0.26 

0. 

42. 

1.04 

38. 

133. 

l.d4 

87. 

215. 

1.01 

16. 

151. 

3.97 

27ri. 

375. 

i.31 

15. 

201. 

O.Jl 

0. 

50. 

1.46 

93. 

148. 

0.44 

1. 

71. 

0.66 

n. 

97. 

0.O2 

33. 

102. 

1.67 

BH. 

186. 

•0.46 

0. 

76. 

0.39 

0. 

65. 

0.36 

0. 

60. 

1.32 

77. 

140. 

J. 43 

8. 

63. 

1.d5 

82. 

174. 

0.46 

10. 

66. 

1.26 

125. 

83. 

0.39 

13. 

51. 

0.38 

0. 

62. 

0.56 

1. 

90. 

0.52 

8. 

77. 

0.52 

18. 

68. 

0.3^ 

0. 

56. 

0.53 

46. 

41. 

0.29 

0. 

47. 

0.40 

n. 

53. 

0.N5 

48. 

109. 

0.44 

22. 

51. 

CO 

..  ^i-: 

i^o  .  ■■. 

cca 

.c 

SCO 

,sss 

,c 

5t..5 

.ve 

.0 

ec.o 

c&^l 

o-I^S 

co.r 

.24^5 

.<M 

Sc.i 

.ssc 

.IS.f 

t-'d.'S 

.35 

,c 

vt.o 

.<?e 

.61 

Tp.O 

,e*^ 

.d£ 

*?>-:^:^ 

,^<' 

>oZ 

J.  V  /«  ■ 

.101 

,p-c: 

es  .  ■ 

.50S 

,ldi 

s^ .,  ■■: 

.if 

.^*i 

OG  ,,  .; 

,£f 

,0 

Yc%.. 

,S81 

.Cv 

Vr),; 

.■f^d 

.ss 

se.G 

,.3*i 

.•>s 

.,ii  .-■ 

.'?dl 

.  ca 

<^SI 

^  "     ' 

M.  A. 


C. 


-108- 


iNOfX 


ALLOCATIONS 


REHA^"' 

NEW 

UNITS 

UNITS 

littlf:toi>i 

0.32 

0. 

53. 

LVNN 

l.bl 

127. 

170. 

Ll^NNFiPLO 

0.^)8 

10. 

85. 

MALDEM 

1.0^ 

84. 

88. 

MANCHFbTLK 

0.36 

0. 

59. 

iIARHLFm^AJ 

0./^ 

36. 

86, 

MAt^L40R0U0H 

O.Vi) 

63. 

84. 

•MAf^SHi^IELO 

0.^9 

33. 

'♦a. 

MAYNAQO 

.0.^6 

28. 

47. 

McOfirLH 

0.36 

5. 

54. 

MtOFO^O 

1.00 

83. 

81. 

MtD'.vAY 

0.37 

16. 

44. 

Mc:Lt=''JS£ 

o.«^ 

25. 

113. 

MIOOLETON 

0.35 

0. 

58. 

MILFO^D 

0.64 

37. 

68. 

MILLIS 

0.32 

0. 

53. 

MiLTO-J 

1.35 

0. 

222. 

NAHAVT 

0.35 

0. 

57. 

NiATICK 

1.05 

24. 

148. 

NitDHAM 

1.:j7 

14. 

245. 

N£wTO^j 

2.69 

121. 

322. 

NO»^FaLK 

0.37 

5. 

56. 

NORTH    RFmOING 

0.<*7 

18. 

59. 

NORwELL 

0.39 

16. 

49. 

NJRWOOD 

0.91 

56. 

94, 

PEAHOOY 

1.25 

105. 

101. 

auiNcv 

2.22 

161. 

205. 

«ANUOLPH 

0.66 

17. 

91. 

KdAUlNG 

0.57 

0. 

93. 

RcV^QF 

1.67 

93. 

182. 

KJCKLfl;^l^ 

0.52 

22. 

64. 

r^OCKf^OK^T 

0.44 

24. 

48. 

SALf^ 

l.^l 

63. 

169. 

S,4UGJ5 

0.tt6 

17. 

124. 

SCITJAIE 

0.47 

18. 

59. 

SHAR')r; 

0.53 

13. 

74. 

bHErt-iORM 

0.37 

0. 

61. 

SOmERVILLc 

2.B9 

169. 

306. 

SOUThmOROUGH 

0.39 

3. 

60. 

STONEHA^ 

0.63 

'       0. 

104. 

■■  <^ ,  ■: 

,,  : 

,-y  _  . 

■»  »*  - 

rO''^ 

'"     .,  >: 

.ss 

.S8 

A*:;  . 

.c.e 

.PI 

CO,  J 

.sc: 

,9 

«d,0 

,^^'i 

.as 

vo, : 

.CI  J. 

,9*^ 

9^,v 

.08 

.0 

uL.O 

aHOTTADOJ..!^ 
.eg  ,cf 


M,  A. 


C. 


iNDtX 


ALLOCATIONS 


sfOliG^r^^J 

b.VA'^^SCOT  r 

rOPSFiFLO 

wAKEFRL'^ 

WALHOLF 

wALTt-iAM 

WAYLAnID 

w<:llesley 

a'lNHAM 

KifcSTOM 

WcSTvkOOO 

wtYKODT  -I 

WILMINGTON 

wiNC-i<^STtW 

WI^JT^1^0P 

WUHU-<N 

w-^ENThAM 


f^EHAH 

NEW 

UNITS 

UNITS 

O.bb 

1. 

95. 

O.J^ 

0. 

52. 

O.^J 

7. 

97, 

0.t)3 

11. 

76. 

0.3? 

0. 

52. 

0.67 

33. 

76. 

0.b7 

18. 

76. 

2.13 

130. 

221. 

1.51 

47. 

202. 

0.52 

0. 

86. 

0.98 

29. 

132. 

0.32 

0. 

63. 

0.72 

0. 

118. 

0.b3 

40. 

64« 

1.24 

82. 

122. 

O.o3 

18. 

86. 

0.68 

9. 

102. 

1.07 

26. 

149. 

0.^9 

49. 

113. 

0.30 

0. 

50. 

OLJ    COL'J.vr    FL-*'^NING    REGION 

Index    allocations 


REHA8 

NEW 

UNITS 

UNITS 

A4IN&T0N 

8.05 

16. 

53. 

AVON 

3.2t> 

0. 

28. 

rtt^ICGF:rtAfEHj 

S.ol 

16. 

32. 

^•^0C^TON 

41.37 

150. 

206. 

LAST    RRlDGE'VAlcH 

5.'>3 

14. 

34. 

F.A5T0^J 

10.79 

10. 

83. 

HALIFAX 

0.97 

3. 

5. 

HANSON 

6.90 

•,16. 

43. 

PlMH-^OKE 

5.00 

30. 

13. 

WEST    ^kl'j'3r\Hi\Jt^ 

5.23 

30. 

15. 

WHITMAN 

7.19 

13. 

49. 

cJHOlT'VOOJJA 


W31^ 

'^J^UB^n 

aiiw] 

ai  :'■'■' 

.0 

.0 

.V 

»0 

,0 

.0 

.1 

.0 

of 

,0 

«c 

,0 


-lie- 

INDLA     ALLOCATIONS 


REHAR 

NEW 

UNITS 

UNITS 

hJAPNSTftHLE 

^1.74 

6. 

23. 

rtauw',r 

6.68 

0. 

9. 

H-<eA^,Tf:'? 

1.61 

0. 

2. 

CHATHAM 

4.13 

3. 

3. 

Dc'vMS 

H.-+4 

0. 

11. 

F.»»5T-iAM 

I. 11 

0. 

1. 

FALf^:)'lTH 

iO.^4 

0. 

15. 

HAWtVlCh 

8. JO 

6. 

5. 

MASHPrp 

3.01 

0. 

4. 

ORLEANS 

2.J9 

0. 

3. 

P^^OVI-siCTlO'VN 

7.*t4 

6. 

4. 

SANOwICH 

9.^1 

0. 

12. 

iKUf^'J 

1.04 

0. 

1. 

"t^LLf^LEET 

3.27 

4. 

0. 

YARMOiJTH 

io.by 

12, 

2. 

DUKES  COOMTy  planning  REGION 

iNDtX     ALLOCATIONS 


REHAB 

NEW 

UNITS 

UNITS 

CHILMaPK 

3.o3 

0. 

0. 

cJGA^To..ij 

^?./7 

0. 

7. 

GAY    rirAO 

0.0 

0. 

0. 

GOSNOLO 

S.bO 

0. 

1. 

OAK    SLUFFb 

10. 9b 

0. 

1. 

IISBJPY 

20.99 

0. 

3. 

WE.ST    TISHUi.^Y 

6.16 

0. 

1. 

NANTUCKET  TCw  4 
NANTUCKET  0.0        0, 


Cd. 

;, 

6^: . . 

"i 

■■>  ' 

'^ 

Zl 

.20 

,32A 

i:^l'< 

.1 

oOS 

.ss 

>d 

?<f.-- 

,1 

,8 

■     ;)  s  ■  -: 

•  Oii 

,A 

C   - 

.*^I 

,^e 

Q 

.sv 

.r.r 

f: 

.0 

,lc 

., 

AB^' 


IH 

.8V 

C'- 

.d 

.^c.C 

■)^S 

,0 

cf  •- 

0:. 

,  ^C 

r 

S0UTHE4STEh?N    iiASSACHUSETTS    PLANNING   REGION 
FALL    RIVEf?    SUB-AREA 

Index   allocations 


-ifi: 


fall  «ive?< 

freetown 

somerset 

SWANSEA 
WcSTPORT 


35.08 
8.09 

37. ^B 
9.7fa 
9.5b 


REHAB 

UNITS 

483. 

22. 

31. 

30. 

46. 


NEW 
UNITS 
130. 
119. 
624. 
141. 
121. 


NE^  BECFORO  SUB-AREA 


acushnft 

Dartmouth 

fairhaven 

MARION 

MATTAPOISEfT 
nEW  BEDf^Ur^O 
ROCHESTER 


7,^ 

31.63 

-^13.36 

#  1.98 

*^;  2.40 

W'»?.03 

-'  1.S7 


PLi^MOUTH  SUB-AREA 


CARVER 

KINGSTON 

LAkEVILLE 

MIDOLEBOROUGM 

PLYMOUTH 

PLYMPTON 

WAREH/IM 


6.55 

^y'^     2.20 

-\j:  10.55 

i- 23.00 

32.13 

3,d7 

21.71 


PROVIOENCt  SUB-AREA 


ATFLEROROUGH  24.15 

BERKLEY  3,54 

DIGHTON  3.13 

MANSFIELu  5.61 

NO  ATTLEBOROUGH  9.68 

NORTON  7.11 

PLAINVILLE  4.03 

RAyNHAM  7.02 

REhOBOTH  7.02 

SEEKUNK  9.75 

TAUNTON  18.95 


78, 
6. 
0. 

34. 

41. 

10. 

31. 
0. 

34. 
•12. 
136. 


46. 
0. 
55. 
21. 
64. 
12. 


7q 


^82 


J14  Al 
Apgar,  William  C,  Jr.  &  Arthur 

„P,    Solomon,  .         _ . 

Housing   neeas,    programs   &    poli- 
cies  for    the   Commonwealth   of 
Mass, 


